Orthodox Ecumenism 
in the Nineteenth Century 

By Georges Florovsky 

I. 

The early decades of the XIXth century were marked by an unusual 
spiritual unrest in Europe. It was a period of great historical shifts and 
tensions, catastrophes and commotions. The memories of the French Revolu¬ 
tion were still quite fresh. Napoleonic wars turned the whole of Europe into 
an armed camp, and even a battlefield. The very rhythm of events was fever¬ 
ish. Apocalyptic forebodings and apprehensions were widespread. Napoleon’s 
defeat in Russia was interpreted by not a few as “the Judgment of God on 
the icy fields,” or simply as an eschatological victory over the Beast. There 
was a growing urge for spiritual unity. Theocratic utopianism was just in the 
air. In the turbulent atmosphere of those stormy years many were led to the 
conviction that the whole political and social life of nations had to be rad¬ 
ically rebuilt on a strictly Christian foundation. Many utopian plans were 
laid at that time, of which the most conspicuous was the famous Holy Alli¬ 
ance (1815). Contracted by three monarchs—one a Roman Catholic (Aus¬ 
tria), another a Lutheran (Prussia), and the third an Eastern Orthodox 
(Russia)—it was an act of an utopian ecumenism, in which political schem¬ 
ing and apocalyptic dreams were ominously mingled. It was an attempt to 
re-enact the unity of the Christendom. There was but one Christian Nation, 
of which the nations are the branches; and the true Sovereign of all Christian 
people was Jesus Christ himself, “no other than He to Whom belongeth 
might.” The Kingdom of God has already been inaugurated, God himself 
ruling through His anointed. The idea of Divine Providence assumed at that 
time a rather magical glow. “And then the true New Year will come.” As a 
political venture, the Holy Alliance was a complete failure, a dreamy fiction, 
even a humbug. Yet, it was a symptomatic venture. It was a scheme of 
Christian unity. But it was to be a “Unity without Union,” and not a “Re¬ 
union of Churches,” but rather a federation of all Christians into one “holy 
nation” across the denominational boundaries, regardless of all confessional 
allegiances. Confessional divergences were simply disregarded or ignored, or 
else disavowed as irrelevant. History became, as it were, transparent, and one 
could, by faith and hope, discern the signs of the approaching Eschatological 
Age. The Kingdom of the Spirit will soon be manifested. 
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Initiative of the Holy Alliance was taken by the Russian Emperor, Alex¬ 
ander I, but inspiration came to him from the German pietistic and mystical 
circles (Jung Stilling, Franz Baader, Mme. Krudener). The Emperor him¬ 
self was quite convinced of his theocratic vocation. He felt himself called 
upon to assume religious leadership in his country and to bring together all 
denominations. Alexander was well read in the mystical and pietistic litera¬ 
ture of the West and had personal links with various mystical and revivalist 
groups. He was especially attracted by the doctrine of the Inner Light. He 
wanted to propagate the pure and “Inner Christianity” in his country. A 
special ministry was created in 1817, the “Ministry of Spiritual Affairs and 
National Instruction,” and, under the leadership of Prince Alexander N. 
Galitzin, it immediately became the central office of the utopian propaganda. 
Another center of this utopian ecumenism was the Russian Bible Society, 
inaugurated by an imperial rescript in December, 1812, immediately after 
Napolean’s retreat from Russia, and finally reorganized on a national scale 
in 1814. Many local branches were established throughout the Empire. 
Prince Galitzin was the president, and prelates of different Churches were 
invited to act as vice-presidents or directors: Eastern Orthodox, Armenian, 
and even the Roman Catholic and Uniate Metropolitans. All had to co¬ 
operate in the propagation of the Bible as the only source and only authority 
of true Christianity. The Russian society was in standing cooperation with 
the British and Foreign Bible Society , and some representatives of the latter 
were always on the Russian committee. The main purpose of the Bible Soc¬ 
iety was, as in Britain, “to bring into greater use” the Word of God, so that 
everyone could experience its saving impact and meet God, “as His Holy 
Scriptures reveal Him.” The unbreakable rule of the Society was to publish 
the Sacred Books “without any notes or explanations,” in order not to con¬ 
taminate the Divine Word by human opinions and not to compromise by 
partial interpretations its universal significance. Behind this rule was the 
theory of “mute signs” and “the living Teacher, dwelling in the hearts.” 

The immediate objective of the Society was to publish and to distribute 
Bible translations in all languages spoken in the Russian Empire, including 
Modern Russian. In the first ten years over 700,000 copies were distributed, 
n 43 languages or dialects. Along with the distribution of the Scriptures, a 
nystical ideology was also propagated, an ecumenism of the heart. The posi- 
ive results of this endeavor should not be overlooked; especially important 
vas the initiative of the translation of the Bible into Modern Russian, taken 
)y the Society with the formal consent of the Holy Synod. Unfortunately, 
he new ideology was often enforced upon believers by administrative pres- 
ure, and no criticism of the doctrines of “Inner Christianity” was permitted. 
This policy could not fail to provoke a vigorous resistance in the wider 
ircles. Many felt that the Bible Society was propagating, as it were, a “new 
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faith” and tended to become a “new Church,” above and across the existing 
ones. 44 Non-theological factors” of the resistance cannot be denied. Yet, 
essentially it was an instinctive self-defense on the part of the historic 
Churches against the sweeping enthusiasm of the 4 ‘spirituals”. Ultimately, the 
Bible Society was disbanded by order of the Government, in 1826, and its 
activities cancelled. Russian translation of the Bible was to be completed 
only fifty years later, and this time by the authority of the Church itself. 

The whole episode was an important essay in ecumenism. It was an en¬ 
counter of people of various backgrounds. They had to face the problem of 
division. Unfortunately, the problem was badly put. The emphasis was shifted 
from doctrine to “piety”. Instead of facing the existing differences and dis¬ 
cussing the controversial points, people were invited to disregard them al¬ 
together and to seek communion instantly in mystical exercises. Doctrinal 
problems were simply disregarded or silenced. There was an obvious “awak¬ 
ening of the heart” at that time, but no “awakening of the mind.” Pectus est 
quod facit theologum: this was the motto of the time. In any case, it was a 
narrow approach. One did not have to be a rationalist to feel compelled to 
vindicate the rights and claims of reason in theology. In any case, doctrinal 
problems existed. “Inner Christianity” was a doctrine itself, and a very par¬ 
ticular doctrine indeed. It must be added that the whole process was closely 
watched by a competent Roman Catholic observer, who happened to be on 
the spot. He was the famous Joseph De Maistre, at that time Sardinian Royal 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. His Soirees de St. Petersburg are, in fact, based 
on his Russian impressions and on conversations he had with the Russians. 
His interpretation is especially interesting, because he was originally initiated 
in a similar mystical experience and never abandoned the basic presupposi¬ 
tions of his “theosophic” youth. His ultramontane solution of the ecumenical 
problem was, in fact, a duplicate of the utopian ecumenism of the “spirit¬ 
uals”. Both left their triumphs on the further development of ecumenical 
thinking in Russia. 1 II, 


1. Cf. the whole chapter on this period in my book, The Ways of Russian Theology, Paris, 1937 
(in Russian), p. 128 ff. References and bibliography, p. 537 f. (English and German versions of this 
book are ready for publication.) The act of the Holy Alliance (the French text) in Martens, Nouveau 
Recueil de Traites et Conventions conclus par la Russie avec les Puissances etrangeres, St. Petersbourg, 

II, p. 656-658. On the Holy Alliance itself see: E. Muhlenbeck, Etudes sur les Origines de la Sainte 
Alliance, Paris, 1888; M. Godlewski, “Cesarz Aleksander I jako mistyk,’’ Krakow, 1926 (originally in 
t >owszec hny, v. 166, 1925, and 170, 1926); W. Naf, Zur Geschichte der Heiligen Allianz, Bern 
1928 ( Berner Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Geschichte, I); Franz Buchler, Die geistigen Wuzeln 
der Heiligen Allianz, Freiburg i/Br., 1929; Hildegard Schaeder, Die dritte Koalition und die Heilige 
Allianz, 1934 {Ost-Europaische Forschungen, N.F. 16). Important material is to be found in the “notes 
et commentaires” of Eugene Susini, in his recent publication of the Lettres Inedites de Franz von 
Baader, v. I, Paris, 1942; vols. II & III, Wien, 1951. The memorandum of Baader presented to three 
monarchs, Ueber das durch die franzosische Revolution herbeigefuhrte Bedurfnis einer neuen und 
innigeren Verbindung der Religion mit der Politik (1815; dedicated to Prince Galitzin), in his Smat- 
inni Werke, Bd. VI, and m Baader’s Anthology, published by J. Sauter, Herdflamme, Bd. 14, Jena. 
1925. On Baader see especially E. Benz, “Die abendlandische Sendung der ostlich-orthodoxen Kirche, 
in Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur. Abhandl ungen der Geistes—und Sozialwissenschaf- 
tichen Klasse, Jahigang, 1950, Nr. 8. On Jung Stilling see Benz, “Das Reich Gottes im Osten,” in 
Evangehum und Osten, VII. 12, 1934, and VIII. 4, 1935, and “Jung Stilling in Marburg,” in Mar- 
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II. 


In the Conversation of a seeker and a believer concerning the truth of the 
Eastern Greco-Russian Church, by Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, we 
find a considered opinion on the basic ecumenical question by one who had 
been through the experiences of the “revivalist” age, and yet was deeply 
rooted in the catholic tradition. The immediate purpose of this “dialogue” 
was to give guidance to those Russians who were, at that time, troubled by 
the Roman Catholic propaganda (the work was first published in 1832). But 
Philaret puts forth the problem of Church unity in all its width. He begins 
with the definition of the Church as the Body of Christ. The full measure 
and inner composition of the Body is known to Christ alone, who is its Head, 
its principle of life and ruling wisdom. The “visible Church,” i.e., Church in 
history, is but an external manifestation of the glorious “Church invisible,” 
which cannot be “seen” distinctly, but only discerned and apprehended by 
faith. The visible Church includes the “infirm” members, also. The main 
criterion here is that of the Christological belief. “Mark you, I do not pre¬ 
sume to call false any church, believing that Jesus is Christ. The Christian 
Church can only be either purely true , confessing the true and saving Divine 
teaching without the false admixture and pernicious opinions of men, or not 
purely true , mixing with the true and saving teaching of faith in Christ the 
false and pernicious opinions of men.” The visible Christendom is divided. 
The Church of Rome deviated from the teaching of the early Church Uni¬ 
versal; yet it is still united with the rest of Christendom in its Christological 
faith. Authority in the Church belongs to the common consent of the Church 
Universal, based on the Word of God. Ultimately, separated from the Church 
are only those who do not confess that Jesus is Son of God, God Incarnate, 
and Redeemer. The Eastern Church has ever been faithful to the original 
deposit of faith; it has kept the pure doctrine. In this sense, it is the only true 
Church. 


burger Vortrage, 3, Marburg, 1949. For a wider background see Jakob Baxa, Einfuhrung in die roman- 
tische Staatswissenschaft, 2nd ed., Jena, 1931 {Die Herdflamme, Erganzungsband 4). On the Russian 
Bible Society: A. N. Pypin, Religious Movements under Alexander I, 2nd ed., Petrograd, 1916, and 
I. A. Christovich, History of the Russian translation of the Bible , 2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 1899 (first 
published in 1873),—both books in Russian; rich documentation. Some material is available In J. Owen, 
The History of the Origin and first ten years of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 3 vols., 1816 a. 
1820; E. Henderson, Bible Researches and Travels in Russia, London, 1826; Robert Pinkerton, Russia, 
or Miscellaneous Observations on the past and tresent state of this country and its inhabitants, Lon¬ 
don, 1833; J. Paterson, The Book for every Lana. Reminiscences of Labour and Adventure in the work 
for Bible circulation in the North of Europe and in Russia (Edited with a prefactory memoir by W. L. 
Alexander, 1858). On the Emperor Alexander’s links with the Society of Friends see J. Cunningham, 
The Quakers, London, 1868; and especially Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labours of Stephen Grel- 
let, ed. by Benjamin Seebohm, Philadelphia, 1862, v. I, p. 293, 313, 315 f., 386-478 Cf. Peter v. 
Gotze, Furst Alexander Nikolaiewitsch Galitztn und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 1882. Further Bibliography in 
Benz, Die Sendung, 846-848. On De Maistre see Georges Goyau, <? La Pensee religieuse de Joseph de 
Maistre,” in Revue des Deux Mondes, 1921, and separately; M. Jugie, /. de Maistre et VEglise Greco - 
Russe, Paris, 1922; Emile Dermenghem, Joseph de Maistre Mystique, Nouvella edition, La Colombe, 
Paris (1946). Cf. Quatre chapitres inedits sur la Russie par le comte Joseph de Maistre, publies par 
son fils, le comte Rodolphe de Maistre, Paris, 1859; “Un ecrit inedit de J. de Maistre,” in Etudes , v. 
73, 1897 Wilhelm Schwarz, Die Heilige Allianz, Stuttgart, 1935. 
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But Philaret would not “judge” or condemn the other Christian bodies 
(he had in view, first of all, the “Western Church,” i.e., Rome). Even the 
“impure” churches somehow belong to the mystery of Christian Unity. The 
ultimate judgment belongs to the Head of the Church. The destiny of Chris¬ 
tendom is one, and in the history of schisms and divisions one may recognize 
the secret action of Divine Providence, which heals the wounds and chastises 
the deviations, that ultimately it may bring the glorious Body of Christ to 
unity and perfection. “You expect now that I should give judgment concern¬ 
ing the other half of the present Christianity, but I just simply look upon 
them; in part I see how the Head and Lord of the Church heals many deep 
wounds of the old serpent in all the parts and limbs of this body, applying 
now gentle, now strong remedies, even fire and iron, in order to soften hard¬ 
ness, to draw out poison, to clean the wounds, to separate our malignant 
growths, to restore spirit and life in the half-dead and numbed structures. In 
such wise I attest my faith that in the end the power of God patently will 
triumph over human weakness, good over evil, unity over division, life over 
death.” Obviously, Philaret was much ahead of his time, not only in the 
East; and yet to some extent his ideas served as a basis for the reunion of 
the Uniates in Western Russia (1839). 

On the other hand, Philaret’s outline was clearly incomplete. He spoke of 
one aspect of unity only, namely of unity in doctrine. He did not say much 
of the Church order. And probably Vladimir Soloviev was right in his critical 
remarks: “The breath and conciliatory nature of this view cannot conceal its 
essential defects. The principle of unity and universality in the Church only 
extends, it would seem, to the common ground of Christian faith, namely the 
dogma of the Incarnation... The Universal Church is reduced to a logical 
concept. Its parts are real, but the whole is nothing but a subjective abstrac¬ 
tion.” This is, of course, an exaggeration. The Church Universal was for 
Philaret not “a logical concept,” but a mystery, the Body of Christ in its 
historical manifestation. What is true, however, is that the “sacramental 
aspect” of the Church was not sufficiently emphasized; and for that reason, 
the relationship between the “invisible” unity of the Church and its historical 
state at present, “the Church in its divided and fragmentary condition,” was 
not clearly explained. 

Philaret was probably the greatest theologian of the Russian Church in 
modern times, and his influence on the life and theological thinking in Russia 
was enormous. He was a great scholar, Biblical and Patristic, and a man of 
a sensitive heart, warm piety and mystical insight. In addition he was a 
master of speech, a great preacher. Yet, Philaret did his studying at a time 
when Russian theological schools were dominated by Protestant textbooks, 
and the influence of Protestant phraseology can easily be detected in his 
writings. He was well read in the mystical literature of all ages and of differ- 
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ent denominations, and was invariably impressed by “warm piety” wherever 
he might find it. All these influences enlarged his theological vision, and he 
was fully aware of the unity of Christendom, and of Christian destiny. With 
all this he was truly traditional, and the real masters of his thoughts were the 
Holy Fathers of the Church. Philaret had a strong anti-Roman bias and was 
an avowed enemy of “scholasticism”. In later years, he had several occasions 
to express himself on certain particular ecumenical topics (mainly in con¬ 
nection with Anglican-Orthodox relations; see below). He was regarded as 
the chief theological expert in the Russian Church of his day. He was a living 
link between several generations: Born in 1782, he died in 1867, and was 
Metropolitan of Moscow for 47 years (from 1821), active and fresh until the 
day of his death. 2 


III. 

The second quarter of the XIXth century was a time of theological revival 
in many countries. Interest was centered precisely on ecclesiology. It was, in 
a certain sense, a true rediscovery of the Church , as being an organic and 
concrete reality, with special stress on her historic continuity, perpetuity, and 
essential unity. The famous book by John Adam Moehler (1796-1838), Pro¬ 
fessor of Church History on the Catholic Faculty of Tubingen (and later at 
Munich), Die Einheit in der Kirche, oder das Prinzip des Katholicismus 


2. Philaret’s Conversation was never translated into any Western language. In Russian it has been 
republished many times, slightly revised by the author himself; in the later editions (after his death), 
the concluding part of the treatise, dealing with the “ecumenical” question, was usually omitted. In 
this chapter, the 2nd edition has been used, Moscow, 1833. As early as 1811, Philaret wrote an “Ex¬ 
position of the differences between the Eastern and Western Churches, concerning the teaching of 
faith,” probably for Empress Elisabeth of Russia. In the original it was published only in 1870, Read¬ 
ings in the Moscow Imperial Society of Russian History and Antiquities, 1870, I; but in English trans¬ 
lation (from the manuscript supplied by Philaret himself), it had appeared in 1833, in Pinkerton’s 
Russia etc., p. 39-54; German translation (extracts) in the review of Pinkerton’s book, Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung (published by Hengstenberg), Bd. XV., 1834, Nrs. 71-73, 77-79 etc. On Philaret, see 
my Ways etc., p. 166-184 and passim (Bibliography). Cf. A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the History of the 
Eastern Church (1861); new edition in Everyman’s Library, p. 377: “Philaret, the venerable Metro¬ 
politan of Moscow, represents, in some measure at least, the effect of that vast wave of reactionary 
feeling which we sometimes associate exclusively with England, even with Oxford, and a few well- 
known names in Oxford, but which really has passed over the whole of Europe. . . The gentle and 
saint-like representative in Russia of opinion and practices which in England are too near ourselves to 
be described more closely”. Cf. Stanley’s article in Macmillan's Magazine, February, 1868. Stanley, 
Philaret in 1857: see The Life and Correspondence of A. P. Stanley, by Rowland E. Prothero, v. I, 
New York, 1894, p. 527-530. On Philaret see also: Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, I, 395 f., 414, 421 
(personal impressions); and Notes of a visit to the Russian Church in the years 1840, 1841, by William 
Palmer, selected and arranged by Cardinal Newman, London, 1882, passim. Only some sermons of 
Philaret are available in English, but probably his sermons were his major theological contribution: 
Select Sermons of the late Metropolitan of Moscow Philaret, translated from the Russian, London, 
Joseph Masters, 1873 (translated by E. Th. Tytcheff); cf. Ckoix de Sermons et Discours de S. Em . 
Mgr . Philarete , traduits du Russe par A. Serpinet, 3 vols., Paris, 1866.—Soloviev’s critical comments 
in his La Rusde et U Eglise Universelle (Paris, 1886: English translation, Russia and the Universal 
Church, London, The Centenary Press, 1948, p. 54-55. In this connection, one should mention an¬ 
other interesting attempt to interpret the relation between the Eastern and Western (Roman) Churches: 
Considerations sur la doctrine et I'Esprit de VEglise Orthodoxe, par Alexandre Stourdza, Stuttgart, 
Cotta, 1816; German translation by A. von Kotzebue, Leipzig, 181/. Stourdza (1791-1854) was deeply 
involved in the mystical movements of the first decades of the century, and his book betrays the in¬ 
fluence of Baader etc., although he was a conservative Orthodox. His point of view is close to that 
of Philaret. It has been recently suggested that unless the “Considerations” of Stourdza had been 
published probably the famous book by Joseph De Maistre, Du Pape, would not have been written at 
all; Susini, III, p. 92; cf. Camille Latreille, Joseph de Maistre et la Papaute, Paris. Hachette, 1906. On 
Stourdza cee Susini, III 82 ff., and Benz, Die Sendung, p. 785 ff. Stourdza’s book is reprinted (in 
French, as it was written) in his Oeuvres Posthumes, t. IV., Paris, 1860. 
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(1825), must be mentioned first of all in this connection. It was a great 
ecumenical book, although its ecumenical implications were not obvious at 
first glance, and its immediate sequel, Moehler’s Symbolik (1832), led the 
author into a vigorous polemics with the Protestants. In any case, Moehler’s 
conception of Church Unity meant a move from a “static” to a “dynamic”, 
or even “prophetic”, interpretation. The Church was shown to be more than 
an “institution 5 , rather a living organism, and its institutional aspect was 
described as a spontaneous manifestation of its inner being. Tradition itself 
was interpreted as a factor of growth and life, and Moehler’s appeal to 
Christian Antiquity was by no means just an archeological concern. The 
“past” was still alive, as the vital power and spiritual leaven—as “the depth 
of the present.” 3 It may be argued whether Moehler’s conception had any 
direct influence on the formation of the Tractarian theology of the Church. 
Yet, a “palpable convergence of views” between the Early Tractarians and 
the Catholic School of Tubingen cannot be denied, even if it can be explain¬ 
ed by a parallel development of the same fundamental presuppositions. 4 

About the same time, Alexis S. Khomiakov (1804-1860) in Russia was 
very close to Moehler in his treatment of the ecclesiological doctrine, and 
probably was well acquainted with his writings, even if he arrived at his con¬ 
clusions by an independent study of the Fathers. 5 In all these cases there was 


3. Moehler’s book on Unity was recently re-published by E. J. Viemeisel, Mainz, 1925 {Deutsche 
Klassiker der Katholischer Theologie aus Neuerer Zeit, Matthias Gruenewald Verlag); French transla¬ 
tion by Dom A. Lilienfeld, O.S.B., Paris, 1938 ( Unam Sanctum, Les Editions du Cerf). On Moehler 
see the centenary volume: L’Eglise est Une, Hommage a Moehler, ed. by Pierre Chaillet, Bloud & 
Gay, Paris, 1939 (the same in German); K. Eschweiler, /. A. Moehlers Kirchenbegriff, Braunsberg, 
1930; G. R. Geiselman, “Geist des Ghristentums und Katholicismus: J. A. Moehler und die Endwick- 
lung seines Kirchenbergriffs” in the Theologische Quartalschrift, Bd. 112, 1931; and especially Geisel- 
mann’s later publication, /. A. Moehler: Die Einheit der Kirche und die Wiedervereinigung aer Kon~ 
fessionen, Wien, 1940. In English: Serge Bolshakoff, The Doctrine of the Unity of the Church in the 
works of Khomyakov and Moehler, S.P.C.K., London, 1946. On the general background see Georges 
Goyau, V Allemagne Religieuse, v. II, Paris, 1905, and especially E. Vermeil, Jean Adam Moehler et 
Vecole catholique de Tubingue, Paris, 1913. Moehler’s Symbolik has been translated into English by 
James Burton Robertson: Symbolism: or Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences between Catholics and 
Protestants, as Evidenced by their Symbolical Writings, 2 vols., London, 1843. 

4. Cf- Yngve Brilioth, The Anglican Revival, London, 1925, p. 329. On Moehler’s influence in the 
Tractarian Movement see H. Boehmer, “Die Kirche Englands und der Protestantismus,” in the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1916. Convergence between Moehler and Neuman was strongly stressed by Jean 
Guitton, La Philosophic de Newman . Essai sur Videe de development, Boivin & Co., Paris, 1933, p. 
48, 118 n. 3, 129. Newman actually mentions Moehler (and De Maistre) in the Introduction of his 
treatise on “The Development of Christian Doctrine” • New edition, by F. C. Harold, Longmans. 1949, 
p. 28. It would be interesting to compare Newman’s The Asians of the Fourth Century (first published 
m 1833) and Moehler’s Athanasius aer Grosse und die Kirche seiner Zeit, besonders im Kampfe mit 
dem Arianismus (2 Bde, 1827); cf. Guitton, p. 221. Moehler’s influence on Newman and the “British 
Critic” was censured by some Tractarians as “romanizing”: the principle of “development” seemed 
to contradict the appeal to “antiquity”. See W. Palmer (of Worcester College, Oxford). A Narrative 
of Events, Connected with the Publication of the Tracts for the Times (1843): New edition, with an 
Introduction and Supplement extending to the Present Time, London, 1883, p. 151 f., 166 f.; cf. Palm¬ 
er's Treatise on the Church, 3rd ed., v. II, p. 443 f. 

5. Ks. A. Pawlowski, Idea. Kosciola wujeciu rosyjskief teologji i historiosofji, Warszawa, 1935, p. 
89 f., 229 f.j admits a direct influence, and probably he is right. It is denied by others: A. Gratieux, 
A . S. Khomiakov et le Mouvement Slavophile, v. II. Paris, 1939, p. 105, n. I; P. Baron, “Un theolog- 
ien laic Russe au XlX-e siecle. A. S. Khomiakov (1804-1860). Son Ecclesiologie: Expose et Critique, 
Roma, 1940, p. 58-60 ( Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 1271; Bolshakov, p. 216-262. Cf. also S. Tys- 
zkiewicz, S.J., “La theologoie moehlerienne de l’Unite et les theologien pravoslaves,” in L'Eglise est 
Une* p. 270 ff.; P. Yves Congar, “La pensee de Moehler et l’ecclesiologie Orthodoxe,” in Irenikon, 
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a renewed interest in Christian antiquity, but it was regarded as a source of 
inspiration, rather than as an established pattern to be reinforced. What 
actually was rediscovered was the vision of an organic continuity in the 
Church, both structural and dynamic. Or perhaps one should say it was a 
rediscovery of the sacred character of the historical process in the Church. 
The identity of Christian belief had to be warranted by an universal consent 
through ages. But it was no longer just a formal identity of doctrine, regarded 
in itself as a set of propositions, but rather a perpetuity of the living Church, 
which professes beliefs and teaches doctrines out of its unchangeable vision 
and experience. The Church itself now becomes the main subject of theo¬ 
logical study. The most spectacular episode in this ecclesiological revival was, 
no doubt, the Oxford Movement in the Church of England (and its ramifi¬ 
cations in the other branches of the Anglican Communion). Its main concern 
was the vindication of the “Catholic” character of the Anglican Church. The 
Church of England had to be regarded as the “Catholic Church in England.” 
Then, it was inevitable to ask an “ecumenical” question: what was the rela¬ 
tion of this local or territorial “Catholic” Church to all other “Catholic 
Churches” in various parts of the world? The answer currently given to this 
question is conmmonly known as “the branch theory” of the Church. It is 
very difficult to find out by whom this imagery of the “branches” was first 
used in this connection, 6 but probably it does not particularly matter. There 
was already a suggestion behind the famous phrase of Lancelot Andrewes: 
Pro Ecclesia Catholica: Orientali, Occidentali, Brittanica. Apparently New¬ 
man used it in the same sense at an early date: “We are the English Catho¬ 
lics; abroad are the Roman Catholics, some of whom are also among our¬ 
selves; elsewhere are the Greek Catholics.” 7 

Much later, many years after his “conversion”, Newman interpreted “the 
formal teaching of Anglicanism” (“this is what we held and professed in 
Oxford forty years ago”) in the following way (written in 1882) : at present, 
the Church existed in three branches, “or rather in a triple presence,”—the 
Latin, the Greek, and the Anglican—“these three being one and the same 
Church,” except for some secondary, fortuitous and local variations, even if 
they are rather important. “And, whereas the whole Church in its fullness 
was at once and severally Anglican, Greek and Latin, so in turn each one of 
those three was the whole Church; whence it followed that, whenever any 
one of the three was present, the other two, by the nature of the case, were 
absent, and therefore the three could not have direct relations with each 
other, as if they were three substantive bodies, there being no real difference 


6. Dr. Darwell Stone, a man of enormous erudition in all fields of Church History, “was once 
heard to remark that he did not know of its ancestory.” Upon the strong recommendation of Lord 
Halifax he would not use it himself. — F. L. Cross, Darwell Stone. Churchman and Counsellor, Dacre 
Press, Westminster 11943), p. 55, n. 3. Cf. T. A. Lacey, “The Unity of the Church as treated by 
English Theologians/’ London, S.P.C.K., 1898 (Tracts of the Church Historical Society , XXXV). 

_7. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons , v. Ill, “Submission to Church Authority,” November 

29, 1829; New edition, Rivingtons, London, 1885, p. 191 f. 
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between them except the external accident of place. Moreover, since, as has 
been said, on a given territory, there could be no more than one of the three, 
it followed that Christians generally, wherever they were, were bound to 
recognize, and had a claim to be recognized by, that one, ceasing to belong 
to the Anglican Church, as Anglican, when they were in Rome, and ignoring 
Rome as Rome, when they found themselves in Moscow. Lastly, not to ac¬ 
knowledge this inevitable outcome of the initial idea of the Church, viz., that 
it was both everywhere and one, was bad logic, and to act in opposition to it 
was nothing short of setting up altar against altar, that is, the hideous sin of 
schism, and sacrilege.” 8 This theory amounted to the contention that, strictly 
speaking, the Church was not divided at all, and only visible communication 
(or “communion”) had been broken, and therefore the problem of “re¬ 
union” consisted in the restoration of the suspended “inter-communion”, or 
in the mutual recognition of the separated branches of the Catholic Church. 
This point of view was held, strongly and persistently, by William Palmer, of 
Worcester College, Oxford, in his book, which can be regarded as the first 
systematic presentation of the Tractarian ecclesiology: A Treatise on the 
Church of Christ: designed chiefly for the use of students of Theology (first 
published in 1838; 2nd ed. 1839; 3rd ed. 1842; 2 vols.). In the author’s 
opinion, “external communion” did not belong to the essence of the Church, 
and consequently the Church was still One, although the visible unity of the 
body had been lost. 

It should not be forgotten that this theory was concerned with the “Cath¬ 
olic Churches” only, and all non-Episcopal denominations were not regarded 
as “churches” in any proper sense of the term. It should be noted again that, 
according to this theory or interpretation, a very wide variety, and even a 
serious divergence, of doctrinal views and practices was compatible with the 
essential unity. In other words, the main emphasis was on the reality of the 
Church, and not so much on the Doctrine as such. 9 Practically, this interpre¬ 
tation of Church unity has remained, ever since, the basic presupposition, on 
the Anglican side, of all negotiations between the Anglican Communion and 
the Orthodox Churches of the East. And it was precisely at this point that a 
major misunderstanding between the Churches was bound to arise, even if 
the Orthodox would not on all occasions openly and formally question the 


8. Newman’s “Prefactory Notice” to W. Palmer (of Magdalen College, Oxford), Notes of a Visit 
to the Russian Church, p. v-vii. 

9. Pusey makes the same point in his “Eirenikon”: “suspension of inter-communion” does not 
estrange the separated Churches from Unity; “The Church of England a Portion of Christ’s One Holy 
Catholic Church, and a Means of Restoring Visible Unity.” An Eirenikon, in a Letter to the author 
of The Christian Year; first published in 1865; reprinted, 1866, p. 248 ff. Cf. A. S. Duncan Jones, 
“The Oecumenical Ideals of the Oxford Movement,” in Northern Catholicism: Centenary Studies in 
the Oxford and Parallel Movements, ed. by N. P. Williams and Charles Harris, S.P.G.K., London 
0933), p. 446 ff.; H. Brandreth, The Ecumenical Ideals of the Oxford Movement L S.P.C.K., London, 
1947; P. E. Shaw, The Early Traetarians and The Eastern Church, Morehouse, Milwaukee & Mowbray, 
London, (1830). 
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initial assumption of the Anglicans. In any case, the former would always 
insist upon an identity of doctrine and make the “reality” of the Church 
itself dependent upon the purity and completeness of the Faith. It may even 
be argued that the basic obstacle for the rapprochement between the Anglic¬ 
ans and the Churches of the East lay in the field of Ecclesiology. Eastern 
theologians would repeatedly insist that the Orthodox Church is the only 
true Church, and all other Christian bodies are but “schisms”, i.e, that the 
unity of Christendom had been essentially broken. This claim of the Ortho¬ 
dox could be variously phrased and qualified, but, in one form or another, it 
would unfailingly be made on all occasions. 

IV. 

The Early Tractarians were not especially interested in the contemporary 
Churches of the East. Of course, all of them, and especially Newman and 
Pusey, were deeply interested in the Greek Fathers, as authoritative witnesses 
and interpreters of the Apostolic and Catholic Faith. The “Tracts for the 
Times” were full of Patristic references and quotations, and the Library of 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church , anterior to the division of the East and 
West was one of the main enterprises of the Tractarians. Yet, the Early 
Tractarians would not identify the “Church of the Fathers” with the con¬ 
temporary “Churches of the East.” In spite of theoretical recognition, the 
Christian East was not yet recognized as an integral part of Christendom in 
practice. It was still felt to comprise rather a “strange world.” The prevailing 
impression in the Anglican circles was that the Churches in the East were 
decadent, backward, ignorant or somnolent, and “corrupt”; even the Trac¬ 
tarians were not free from this prejudice. “Some Early Tractarian writings 
suggest complete indifference (to the Eastern Church), and seem content 
to take into account only Rome and the Church of England. And besides 
poverty of allusion, there are instances of insufficient familiarity with the 
subject” (P. E. Shaw). 10 More information became available in the ’forties, 
but interest was growing rather slowly. 

It was disappointment in the West, i.e. Rome, which diverted attention to 
the East. As early as 1840, Pusey raised the question. 

It will come as a painful question to many, and to some be a difficulty as 
to our Church (as they come to see the perfect unity of Antiquity), why are 
we in communion with no other Church except our own sisters or daughters? 

— We cannot have communion with Rome; why should we not with the 
Orthodox Greek Church? Would they reject us, or must we keep aloof? Cer- 


10. The Early Tractarians, 76; cf. the whole chapter, ‘‘The Early Tractarians and Reunion,” p. 59 ff. 
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tainly one should have thought that those who have not conformed with 
Rome would, practically, be glad to be strengthened by intercourse with us, 
and countenanced by us. One should have hoped that they would have been 
glad to be re-united with a large Christian Church exterior to themselves, 
provided we need not insist upon their adopting the FilioqueJ 1 

In the following year, Pusey repeated the same question in his “Open 
Letter” to Dr. Jelf: “Why should we ... direct our eyes to the Western 
Church alone, which, even if united in itself would yet remain sadily maimed, 
and sadly short of the Oneness she had in her best days, if she continued 
severed from the Eastern?” 12 

Pusey was probably impressed by contacts recently established with the 
Greek Church (to which he was alluding, also, in his “Letter” to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury), in connection with the proposal of erecting an Angli¬ 
can bishopric in Jerusalem (jointly with the Church of Prussia) , 13 In the fall 
of 1839, the Rev. George Tomlinson, at that time Secretary of S.P.C.K. (and 
later first Bishop of Gibraltar), was sent to the East, primarily in order to 
ascertain the needs of the Greek Church in the field of religious literature. 
He was given commendatory letters, addressed to “the Bishops of the Holy 
Eastern Church,” by the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London, 
and written in ancient Greek. He called on the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and explained to him the character of the English Church, stressing its Cath¬ 
olic character and its friendly disposition “toward the Mother Church of the 
East.” He wanted to stress especially that the Anglican Church, as such, had 
no missionary objective in the Levant, but was interested only in fraternal 
intercourse with the Eastern Church. H The same attitude was taken by the 
American Episcopalian representative at Constantinople, The Rev. Horatio 
Southgate (later Bishop), acting head of the “Mission” of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to the East. He was following closely the official instruc¬ 
tion given him by the Presiding Bishop, Alexander V. Griswold: “Our great 
desire is to commence and to promote a friendly intercourse between the two 
branches of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Bishop Griswold him- 


11. Pusey to Rev. R. Harrison, Feb. 21, 1840, in Life of Edward. Bouverie Pusey, by H. P. Liddon, 
v. II, London, 1893, p. 148-149. 

12. The Articles Treated on in Tract XC Reconsidered, and Their Interpretation Vindicated, in a 
Letter to the Rev. R. M. Jelf, D.D., Oxford, 1841, p. 184-185. 

13. On the Jerusalem Bishopric see first of all W. H. Hechler, The Jerusalem Bishopric, London 
1883 (all official documents in the Appendix); cf. Shaw, The Early Tractarians, chap. IV, p. 101 ff. 

14. George Tomlinson, Report of a Journey to the Levant, Addressed to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, President of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, s.d. (1841?); cf. J. Beaven, 
On Intercourse between the Church of England and the Churches of the East, and on the ecclesiastical 
Condition of the English abroad , London, 1840; see Shaw, 142 ff. and the other book by the same 
author, American Contacts with the Eastern Churches. 1820-1870. Chicago, Ill. (1937), p. 41 ff. 
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self was a man of strong “evangelical” convictions, but his directives were 
colored by another conception of the Ecumenical relationship. 15 

Pusey seemed to be justified in his conclusion. “This reopened intercourse 
with the East,” he wrote to the Archbishop, “is a crisis in the history of our 
Church. It is a wave which may carry us onward, or, if we miss it, it may 
bruise us sorely and fall on us, instead of landing us on the shore. The union 
or disunion of the Church for centuries may depend upon the wisdom with 
which this providential opening is employed.” 16 The question of the Eastern 
Church, in any case, had been brought to the fore. In this perspective, “the 
Palmer episode,” i.e. William Palmer’s (of Magdalen College, Oxford) visits 
to Russia in 1840 and 1841, and his protracted conversations (oral and epist¬ 
olary) with the Orthodox authorities and scholars, appears to be much more 
than an eccentric personal venture or just a detached “episode”, as much as 
it has been colored by the individual character of the man and his private 
convictions and manners. One should not forget that Palmer vigorously 
intervened in the debate about the Jerusalem Bishopric and took an anti- 
Protestant position. 17 His visit to Russia was, as it were, an experimental test 
of the ecumenical validity of the general Tractarian conception of the 
Church Universal. 

V. 

William Palmer (1811-1879 has been described by one of his friends as an 
“ecclesiastical Don Quixote” (Canon F. Meyrick). He was also called the 


15. The whole story in Shaw, American Contacts, p. 35 ff. The American “Mission” seems to have 
been originally conceived as a “mission” in a narrow sense, but actually “was operated in support of 
Tractarian theology” (51), and this attitude involved Southgate in a bitter conflict with the other 
(“Protestant”) missionary agencies in the East, creating a disappointment in certain quarters in The 
States. It is inteiesting to compare this Episcopal “mission” with an earlier one, the “Greek Mission” 
in Athens, instituted in 1830. The missionary, Dr. Hill, was very cautious in his action, but even in 
the official instruction given by Bishop Griswold it was assumed that the Greek Church somehow “de¬ 
parted from the purity and simplicity of primitive times and scriptural example” (first published in 
S. D. Denison, A History of the Foreign Missionary Work of the Protestant Episcopal Church, v. I, 
New York, 1871, p. 142-144). Dr. Hill himself was quite emphatic on this point. He wrote in 1839: 
“The primaty object of the Church in its Mission to the Greeks should never be lost sight of, viz., 
the spiritual renovation of our Mother Church.” His purpose was, in his own words (1844), “to im- 

' part to the people religious knowledge, the effect of which, when widely disseminated, must be a re¬ 
formation of the whole system within their Churches,” (Quoted by Dr. Wallace E. Robbins, in his 
chapter, “The Mission to Greece,” in the History of The Theological Seminary in Virginia and Its 
Historical Background, ed. by the Rev. Wm. A. R. Goodwin, Rochester, N.Y., s.d., 1924, v. II, p. 
260. The heroic struggle of the Greeks for their national independence in the early decades of the 
XIXth century inspired much sympathy in the Anglo-Saxon world, and “Philhellenism” was wide¬ 
spread in those yeais. But Greece, and the rest of the Levant, wrtre. ’•egarded -cuainlv a& a “mission 
field.” and missionaries weie sent there with the prospect,.of -contributing to the revival and lefortna- 
tion of -the. Cptirch of the country 1 his attitude could not fail to provoke resistance on the side of 
the Church ana peopl , strong feeling against the “proselytism”, which still colours the Greek 

reaction to all “ecumenical” ventures. The early decades of the Greek independence were marked by 
a strong conflict between the “liberal” (Westernizing) and “traditional” trends within the Church of 
Greece itself. See P. E. Shaw, “American Contacts/’ and E. R. Hardy, Jr., “The Greek Mission o^ 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 1828-1899, in the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, September, 1941, p. 183-201. Cf. also Beitrage zur Kenntnisz des gegenwartigen Geistes und, 
Zustandes der Griechischen Kirche in Griechenland und der Turkey, gesammelt von J. Wenger, Berlin, 
1839 (some documents in translation in the Appendix). For general background J. N. Karmiris, Ortho¬ 
doxy and Protestantism (in Greek), p. 277 ff. (Bibliography) and Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, History> 
n f the Church of Greece (in Greek), v. I, Athens, 1920. 

16. Pusey, A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on some Circumstances connected 
with the Present Crisis in the English Church, Oxford, 1842, p. 118: foi background see Liddon, Life of 
Pusey, II, p. 272 ff. 

17. Shaw, The Early Tractaiians, p. 119 ff. 
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Ulysses of the Tractarian Movement. He was an ecumenical traveller indeed. 
Palmer was a man of unusual abilities: he had wide and profound learning, 
a powerful intellect — though rather inflexibe and obstinate — steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose, unbending sincerity and strong will. His main weakness 
was precisely his organic inability to compromise, or to adjust himself to the 
circumstances—“his inability to reconcile himself to the conditions of im¬ 
perfect humanity and human institutions,” as Canon Meyrick put it—which 
made him ultimately a champion of forlorn hopes. He had a very solid class¬ 
ical background—having commenced Greek at the age of six (and Latin at 
five), and he was already using the Greek Testament as a boy of nine. It 
provided an early preparation for his later study of the Christian East. A 
graduate of Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford, where he obtained first 
class in Classics, Palmer was for some years classical tutor at Durham, sub¬ 
sequently returning to Oxford, as a Fellow of his own college. 

His interest in the East was probably first aroused by his contact with a 
Nestorian Christian, who happened to be on a visit to England (in 1837). 
In 1839, during the visit of the Russian Heir Apparent to Oxford, Palmer 
presented him a memorandum (approved by the old Dr. Routh), suggesting 
that a Russian ecclesiastic should be sent to Oxford (to reside at Magdalen) 
in order to examine the doctrines of the Anglican Church, and asking for 
protection in the case of his own visit to Russia with a similar purpose. He 
actually went to Russia in the following year and was given a letter of intro¬ 
duction by the President of Magdalen, in spite of the strong objection raised 
by certain Fellows of the college “against this Society’s giving any encourage¬ 
ment to the idea of intercommunion with the idolatrous Greek Church.” 
Curiously enough, the man who raised the objection went over to Rome in 
the next year (R. W. Sibthorp). 18 The letter was in Latin, on parchment, 
and sealed. It was stated that Palmer was going to Russia in order to study 
doctrines and rites of the Church, and to learn Russian. Then followed an 
unexpected clause. “Further, I ask, and even adjure in the name of Christ, 
all the most holy Archbishops and Bishops, and especially the Synod itself, 
that they examine him as to the orthodoxy of his faith with a charitable mind, 
and, if they find in him all that is necessary to the integrity of the true and 


18. Palmer’s Notes, p. 11 f. On Sibthorpe s. R. D. Middleton, Magdalen Studies, S.P.C.K., London, 
1936. It is interesting to. discover that the editors of The Christian Remembrance already in 1841 pre¬ 
faced the sermon of Philaret in Moscow on Christmas day, which they published in translation, with 
a general note on the Greek Church of the following content. The Greek Church was at once better 
and worse than the Church of Rome: better as it was not formally committed to any objectionable 
doctrinal innovations, worse “as being more sunk in superstition and carnality,” and therefore offering 
less hope “that it should be quickened anew unto spirituality.” Such was “the general feeling of 
thoughtful Churchmen,” it was stated, and the editors concluded: “we fear, however, that it has 
too much foundation in truth” (July, 1841, p. 51). E. D. Clarke, a renowned Cambridge scientist 
and traveller, who brought from the East the famous “Codex Clarkianus” of Plato, simply described 
ikons as idols: “the myriads of idol painting dispersed throughout the Empire . . . each of them will 
afford the reader a very accurate idea of a Russian Bogh.” A plate appended to the text and repre¬ 
senting several ikons was inscribed: “Barbarous idols of the Greek Church in Russia.” — Travels in 
various countries of Europe . Asia, and Africa . Part the first: Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, Cambridge, 
1810, p. 25 and Plate opposite p. 26. 
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saving faith, then that they will also admit him to communion in the Sacra¬ 
ments.” 

Palmer was instructed to conform with all injunctions of the Russian 
bishops, while in Russia, pro\ided he would not contradict the faith and 
teaching of the British Church. The document was probably composed by 
Palmer himself, but Dr. Routh consented to issue it in his own name, al¬ 
though he anticipated that Palmer’s request could not be granted: “for a 
separation there unhappily is.” Archbishop Howley of Canterbury declined 
to be implicated in the venture in any way, although he was rather interested 
in its prospects. As should have been expected, Palmer’s hope was frustrated. 
His claim to be a member of the Catholic Church was met with astonish¬ 
ment. Was not the Church of England, after all, a “Protestant” body? As 
Newman put it at that time, “the Russians will not believe him against the 
evidence of all the English they ever saw before.” 19 In 1838 and 1839, Palm¬ 
er wrote (in Latin) an Introduction to the XXXIX Articles, in which he 
endeavoured to interpret them in a Catholic sense, anticipating in a certain 
sense what Newman was going to do in his famous Tract XC (published in 
February 1841), although Newman himself read Palmer’s essay only after 
his own had been published. Palmer’s “Introduction” was printed privately 
and apparently was not widely circulated. Now, he offered it to the Russian 
authorities as a basis for doctrinal discussion. He felt, himself, that he could 
agree with the Eastern doctrine on all essential issues, except the teaching 
about the procession of the Holy Spirit, on which he was still holding the 
Western view. Not everything in Palmer’s explanations was satisfactory to 
the Russians. They were insistent on a complete conformity in all doctrines, 
and would not consent to confine the “agreement” to those doctrines which 
were formally stated in the period before the separation of the East and 
West. The main interlocutor of Palmer was the Archpriest Basil Koutnevich, 
the Chaplain General of the Army and Navy, and Member of the Holy 
Synod. He was ready to admit that doctrinal differences between the Ortho¬ 
dox and Anglican Churches, if properly interpreted, were rather slight. 
Nevertheless, in his opinion, the Anglican Church was a separate commun¬ 
ion. His conception of the Church was, more or less, the same as that of 
Metropolitan Philaret (see an earlier paragraph). The Eastern Church was 
the only true and orthodox Church; all other communions have deviated 
from the truth. Yet, “Christ is the center of all,” and Christian life was pos¬ 
sible in the separated bodies also. 

For Palmer it was “amabilis sane sententia, sed perniciosissima doctrinal 
which could only encourage relativism, indifference, and even unbelief. For 


19. Letter to Frederick Rogers (Lord Blachford), quoted by Maisie Ward, Young Mr. Newman , 
Sheed & Ward, New Yoik, 1948, p. 379. 
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him, no real “sanctity” was possible in heretical or sectarian bodies. More¬ 
over, he could not equate the Eastern Church with the Church Universal. In 
any case, she did not act as an Universal Body, and was too tolerant. Rus¬ 
sians, on the other hand, were staggered, as Palmer himself stated, “at the 
idea of one visible Church being made up of three communions, differing in 
doctrine and rites, and two of them at least condemning and anathematizing 
the others.” In Palmer’s opinion, Russian theologians and prelates were not 
clear at all on the defintion of the visible Catholic Church, “but were either 
vaguely liberal, or narrowly Greek.” One should keep in mind that when 
Palmer visited Russia it was during a time of theological transition, or of a 
“Struggle for Theology.” A great variety of opinions could be found among 
theologians. They were in search of a new theological synthesis. This was 
probably a common feature of the epoch, a revival of search after the de¬ 
cline of the Enlightment. 20 

It was recently stated by a competent Roman Catholic scholar that in the 
’forties there was no Catholic theology, but only some edifying Apologetics. 21 
It does not mean, however, that there was a doctrinal confusion. In his 
“ Notes ”, Palmer gives an interesting picture of the Russian Church. He met 
there many people with whom he could discuss problems as he could have at 
home, at Oxford or elsewhere, although his errand seemed to his Russian 
friends rather bizarre. Finally, he had an interview with Metropolitan Phil- 
aret. The latter could not accept Palmer’s initial assumption that unity of 
the Church could be preserved when there was no longer unity in doctrine. 
“The Church should be perfectly one in belief,” Philaret contended. Distinc¬ 
tion between essential “dogmas” and secondary “opinions” was for him pre¬ 
carious and difficult to draw. In fact, the invocation of saints, prayer for 
departed, use of ikons, etc. were as essential for the Orthodox as they were a 
stumbling-block, at that time, even for the Anglo-Catholics. “Your language,” 
Philaret told Palmer, “suits well enough for the fourth century, but is out of 
place in the present state of the world . .. now at any rate there is division.” 
It was almost the same as what Palmer was told at Oxford by Dr. Routh: 
“a separation there unhappily is.” And therefore it was impossible to act as 
if there were no division or separation. Moreover, it was impossible to act in a 
particular case before the question of relationship between the two Churches, 
the Anglican and Orthodox, had been settled in a general form. Again, it was 
by no means clear to what extent Palmer could be regarded as an authentic 


20. See my book, The Ways . . ., ch. V, “The Struggle for Theology,” p. 128-233. 

21. Louis Bouyer, Newman: Sa Vie . Sa Spiritualte. — Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1952, p. 315: 
Vers les annees 1845, il faut dire qu’il n’y avait plus de theologie catholique. Le foi du charbonnier, 

reposant sur des apologetiques delirants ou des systematisations fantaisistes, c’est presque tout ce qu’on 
peut trouver sous ce nom.” Cf. R. Aubert, “Le Pontificat de Pie IX,” in Historie de VEglise, ed. by 
Fheh et Jarry, v. XXI, Bloud & Gay, Paris, 1952, ch. VIII, “Les sciences ecclesiastiques jusqu’au Con- 
cile de Vatican, 5 p. 184 ff. 
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interpreter of the official teaching and position of the Anglican Church. In 
fact, he was speaking only for one particular trend in the Church. Palmer 
failed to obtain an official letter of introduction from the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, because the latter would not associate himself with that interpreta¬ 
tion of the XXXIX Articles which Palmer elaborated in his Latin thesis. 

In brief, Russian authorities refused to regard Palmer’s membership in the 
Church of England as a sufficient reason for claiming a communicant status 
in the Orthodox Church, and could not negotiate reunion with a private 
individual, who had no credentials from his own Church. Yet, there was full 
willingness, on the Russian side, to inaugurate some sort of negotiations. 
Palmer visited Russia again in 1842, and this time he was supplied with an 
episcopal recommendation, which he obtained from Bishop M. H. T. Lus- 
combe, residing in Paris as supervisor of the Anglican chaplancies on the 
Continent. He had no title and could not be regarded as a diocesan bishop. 
He was consecrated by the Scottish bishops, but even the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland would not regard him as a regular member of the Scottish episco¬ 
pate. There was another, though accidental, complication. Palmer was very 
much upset by the fact that one Russian lady had been received in the 
Church of England. It contradicted his theory. Anglicans should not “con¬ 
vert” the Orthodox, but could admit them to communion—precisely on the 
basis of their being Orthodox. It was a situation similar to Palmer’s own, but 
in reversal. Palmer succeeded in imposing this interpretation on Bishop Lus- 
combe, but failed to convince the lady. Finally he decided to refer the whole 
case to the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The Russian Synod 
once more refused to negotiate on Palmer’s terms, but welcomed the desire 
to enter into communion with the Orthodox Church. Identity of belief was 
stressed as an indispensible pre-requisite of communion, and a reference was 
made to the answer given by the Eastern Patriarchs to the Non-Jurors in 
1723. Palmer persisted and presented a new petition to the Synod, asking that 
a confessor should be appointed to examine his beliefs and show his errors. 
Fr. Koutnevitch was appointed and made it clear that, in his opinion, certain 
articles of the XXXIX were obviously not in agreement with the Orthodox 
doctrine. Palmer, on the other hand, offered his own reconciliatory explana¬ 
tion of the articles in question. Koutnevitch replied that even Bishop Lus- 
combe, under whose sponsorship Palmer came to Russia this time, was inter¬ 
preting them in a quite unorthodox way, in his recently published book: The 
Church of Rome Compared with the Bible , the Fathers of the Church , and 
the Church of England (1839). 

Palmer still wondered, when the Church of England separated from the 
Eastern Church. The answer was—in 1054. Palmer was prepared to anathe¬ 
matize most of the points indicated by Fr. Koutnevitch, but persisted in 
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denying that they could be found explicitly or implicitly in the Articles. Now, 
he had to prove that this contention of his would be endorsed by the Church. 
The first thing Palmer did was to gather evidence “from Scottish and Angli¬ 
can authorities/ 5 exhibiting conformity with the Orthodox doctrine. For that 
purpose Palmer republished, in 1846, Blackmore’s translation of the “longer 
Russian Catechism 55 (by Philaret; English translation first published in 1845, 
Aberdeen, under the title The Doctrine of the Russian Church , with a valu¬ 
able introduction), with an Appendix of his own: “consisting of notes to the 
foregoing Catechism, with extracts from public documents of the Scottish 
and Anglican Churches, and from the writings of some of their most cele¬ 
brated Divines; designed to show that there is in the Anglican Communion 
generally, and more particuarly and preeminently in the Scottish Church, an 
element of Orthodoxy, capable, by a synodal act, of declaring unity and 
identity with the Eastern Catholic Church. 55 The title of the book was: A 
Harmony of Anglican Doctrine with the Doctrine of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of the East . . . (Aberdeen, A. Brown & Co., 1846; the 
name of the author was not given). A Greek version of the book was publish¬ 
ed by Palmer in Athens in 1851. The dedication of the book was phrased: 
“To the Most Reverend the Primus, and to the Bishops, Clergy and Laity 
generally, of the Scottish Church ... as to the only existing representative of 
that Catholic remnant which in the reign of Peter the First held a corres¬ 
pondence with the Eastern Patriarchs, and with the Russian Synod 55 —this 
phrasing was significant. It was a betrayal of the author’s diffidence in the 
Church of England. It also betrayed his indebtedness to the Non-Jurors. 

Palmer still had hopes. There was always m the Anglican Church “a 
Catholic school 55 or party, along with the Puritan one. Was it impossible to 
hope that this school should prevail and succeed in purging out “the remain¬ 
ing leaven of Calvinism? 55 Then “the communion with the East 55 would be 
re-opened to Anglicans. In Palmer’s opinion, the Scottish Church was ex¬ 
ceptionally qualified for leadership in this endeavour. It had never descended 
to the level of the English Church, which had been overruled by the civil 
authority. If there was no “actual agreement” between the Anglican and 
Eastern doctrines, it was possible to prove that on e\ery point “an Anglican 
doctrine similar to the Eastern” really did exist. It might ultimately become 
the “formal doctrine” of the Church. Palmer then commended the “Russian 
Catechism” to the consideration of the Scottish Church as a document, 
which could “be read and used not merely as an Eastern or Russian docu¬ 
ment, but equally as our own.” If only this sound doctrine, which, as Palmer 
contended, was held by many leading teachers of the Anglican (especially 
Scottish) Church, could be “synodically asserted” in the name of the whole 
Church, communion with the East would be secured. It was on the basis of 
this conviction that Palmer made his formal “Appeal” to the Scottish Church, 
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first to “the Presbyters of the united Dioceses of St. Andrews, Dunkell and 
Dumblane,” and finally to the Episcopal Synod. 

His “appeal” included two points: the right of “passive communion” in 
other Catholic bodies and the “orthodox” interpretation of the Articles. Of 
course, it was quite unrealistic to expect that Scottish bishops could accept 
Palmer’s proposal, which would amount to a disavowal of the current Angli¬ 
can trend of thought and might split the Anglican Communion. It is signifi¬ 
cant, however, that Palmer’s “appeal” was favourably received in the Dio¬ 
cese of St. Andrewes and could be published with an “advertisement” by 
Bishop P. Torry ( quoad the importance of the subject). There was a consid¬ 
erable body of agreement behind Palmer’s appeal. His book was warmly 
appraised by people like J. M. Neale. In the latter’s opinion, it was a “very 
remarkable book,” and he regretted that it was not given much more atten¬ 
tion. “It will probably stand, in the future history of our Churches, as the 
most remarkable event that has occurred since the disruption of the Non- 
Jurors.” 22 Palmer’s “appeal” was declined by the bishops. It came as a shock 
to him. He was disoriented for a time, and then decided to seek admission in 
the Orthodox Church, as he became quite certain by that time that she kept 
and was faithfully keeping the pure Apostolic doctrine. He still had certain 
scruples. In this connection his new book was of importance: Dissertations 
on subjects relating to the “Orthodox” or “Eastern-Catholic” Communion 
(London, 1853; cf. the Greek version, Athens, 1852). An unexpected diffi¬ 
culty confused his plans. His baptism had been contested by the Greeks, 
whereas in Russia it was formally recognized as valid. He could not reconcile 
himself with such a flagrant dissension within the same Communion on a 
matter of primary importance. On the other hand, he could not continue 
outside of the visible communion of the Catholic Church. Finally, he joined 
the Church of Rome. He made it clear, however, that it was but an act of 
obedience, and, as to his private judgment, he was assenting rather to the 
Greek than to the Latin Theology, even on the points controversial between 
Rome and the East, including the doctrine of the Church itself. Even after 
his “conversion”, he was deeply interested in the Orthodox Church. He spent 
years working on a monumental book on Patriarch Nikon, which was finally 
published in six volumes: The Patriarch and The Tsar (London, 1871- 
1876). He was wrestling here with a general problem, which had already 
been suggested by his Anglican experience: the relationship between the 


22. J. M. Neale, Life and Times of Patrick Torry , D.D., 1856, p. 224 f. 
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Church and the State. He was a strong defendent of Church supremacy and 
independence, 23 

VI. 

In his conversations with the Russian ecclesiastical authorities Palmer was 
concerned mainly with those particular points of doctrine on which disagree¬ 
ment was alleged to exist between the two Churches. It was chiefly these 
points which he covered once more in his Dissertations. He had, however, an 
opportunity to discuss the basic doctrine of the Church and its impact on the 
problem of Christian unity with a man who had no official position in the 
Russian Church, but, in the years to come, was to exercise an enormous influ¬ 
ence on the ways of Russian theology: A. S. Khomiakov, who was a layman. 
Khomiakov wanted to re-state the Orthodox tradition in a new idiom, which 
would be at the same time modern and traditional, i.e. in conformity with the 
teaching of the Fathers and with the continuous experience of the living 
Church. He wanted to liberate Russian theology, first of all, from the bond¬ 
age of Western Scholasticism, which had been cultivated for a long time in 
the schools. He began, accordingly, with the doctrine of the Church itself. It 
was only on this point that he succeeded in formulating his belief, in a brief 
but almost “catechetical” pamphlet: “The Church Is One.” 24 He gives no 
definitions, but rather describes the mystery. The Church is for him just “a 
unity of the grace of God, living in a multitude of rational creatures, submit¬ 
ting themselves willingly to grace.” Yet, the mystery is fully expressed in the 
“visible”, i.e., historical, Church. The “One Church” for Khomiakov was 
essentially identical with the Orthodox Church. It was not just one of the 
many existing “communions”, but precisely the Church. “Western Commun¬ 
ions,” in his view, did not belong to the Church, being in fact the “schisms”. 
Communion had actually been broken. There was a division not only on an 


23. Palmer’s Notes of a Visit, (already quoted); An Appeal to the Scottish Bishops and Clergy, and 
generally to the Church of their Communion, Edinburgh, 1849 (published without the name of the 
author; gives the full story of Palmer’s negotiations in Russia up to the date of publication ); Roundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne, Memorials, Part I, Family and Personal, 1766-1865, vols. 1 & 2, London, 
1896; Part II, Personal and Political, v. 1, 1898 (by a brother of W. Palmer); Russia and the English 
Church, etc., ed. by W. J. Birkbeck, London, 1895 (see below); Fr. Basile Fortunatov, “Reminiscences 
of W. Palmer,” in Doukhovnaia Beseda, 1867 (in Russian; contains some unpublished letters by Palm¬ 
er); A. Mouraviev, “Profession de foi de Palmer,” in Question religieuse d’Orient et d’Occident, 
v. Ill, Paris; Frederick Meyrick, Memories of Life at Oxford, and Experiences in Italy, Greece, Turk¬ 
ey, Germany, Spain and Elsewhere, New York, 1905, p. 79 f. (M. went with Palmer to Greece); R. D. 
Middleton, Magdalen Studies, S.P.C.K., 1936, chap, on Palmer, p. 99-114; cf. Shaw, The Early Trac - 
tarians, chap, on the Palmer Episode, p. 150-176 (and Bibliography); Bolshakov, op. cit, 77 ff. (incom¬ 
plete); S. Tyszkiewicz, S. J. ; “Un episode du mouvement d’Oxford: La mission de William Palmer,” 
in Etudes, v. 136, 1913. It is very probable that a review of Mouravieff’s History of the Church of 
Russia (translated by Blackmore, Oxford, 1842) in The Christian Remembrancee, October, 1845, jj. 
245-331, was by Palmer: the Nikon episode singled out and discussed at great length. In any case, it 
could be written only by a person very well acquainted with the subject. 

24. First published only in 1864, in Russian, in Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie (The Orthodox Review), 
and again in the 2nd volume of Khomiakov’s Works, Prague, 1867. English translation (by an un¬ 
known person), Bruxelles, 1864; another translation by W. J. Birkbeck, in his Russia and the English 
Church, ch. XXIII, p. 192 ff. New edition, S.P.C.K., 1948. Two German translations should be men¬ 
tioned: by Baroness v. Rahden, Berlin, 1870, and in the anthology, Oestliches Christentum, ed. by 
Hans Ehrenberg and N. v. Bubnoff, v. II, Munchen, 1923. 
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historical plane, but also in the very ontology of Christian life. Some links 
obviously still existed, but they were of such a nature that no theological 
analysis could adequately grasp them: that is, in relation to the “One 
Church,” other communions were “united to her by ties which God has not 
willed to reveal to her.” Theologians could wrestle only with the problem of 
schism: the Church and the (separated) “communions” 25 whose ties “God 
has not willed to reveal to her.” 

The Church on earth cannot pass an ultimate judgment on those who 
do not belong to its fold. It is impossible to state to what extent errors may 
deprive individuals of salvation. The real question is, however, in regard to 
the identity of the Church itself. What is essential here is, first of all, “a com¬ 
plete harmony, or a perfect unity of Doctrine.” For Khomiakov, it was not 
just an agreement, but rather an inner unanimity, a “common life” in the 
Catholic Truth. “Unions” are impossible in the Orthodox Church; there 
can be only “Unity”. This “Unity” has been broken: the West separated 
itself from the unity, i.e., acted as a self-content entity. It was a violation of 
Christian love, a substitution of the particular for the universal. Unity can 
be restored only by the return of those who went their own way, instead of 
abiding in it originally. This was just the opposite of what Palmer contended. 
Thus, discussion was brought sharply to focus on this issue. “The Church 
cannot be a harmony of discords; it cannot be a numerical sum of Orthodox, 
Latins, and Protestants. It is nothing if it is not perfect inward harmony of 
creed and outward harmony of expression.” Khomiakov believed that “Sacra¬ 
ments were performed only in the bosom of the true Church,” and could not 
be separated from that “Unity” in faith and grace, which was, by his inter¬ 
pretation, the very being of the Church. It did not matter in which way the 
Orthodox Church received those who would decide to join it. The rites may 
vary, but in any case some “renovation” of the rites conferred outside of the 
Orthodox Church “was virtually contained in the rite or fact of reconcilia¬ 
tion.” 

This was written before Palmer had to face the fact of divergent practice 
in the matter of reconciliation in his own case. When it happened, Khomia¬ 
kov expressed his disagreement with the Greek practice, but would not ex¬ 
aggerate the importance of the difference. For him, in any case, there had to 
be some act of first incorporation into the Church. At this point he obviously 
diverged not only from the current practice, but also from the teaching of 
the Russian Church, and was nearer to the modern Greek interpretation, 
although he did not mention the concept of “oeconomia”. Probably he want¬ 
ed to dissociate himelf from the current Roman doctrine (which goes back 


25. See KhomiakofF: L’Eglise Latine el Proteslantisme au point de vue de VEgltse d’Orient, Laus¬ 
anne et Vevey, 1872, — several articles, written in French by the author and published origi nall y in 
various periodicals. 
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to St. Augustine), which would allow, under certain conditions, the existence 
of “valid” Sacraments also outside the visible and canonical boundaries of 
the (Roman) Church. From his point of view, it was a sheer legalism. For 
Khomiakov, the Church was real precisely as an actual communion in the 
Truth and in Grace, both inseparably belonging together. Those who do not 
share in this communion are not in the Church. The reality of the Church is 
indivisible. It was at this point that the first editor of Khomiakov’s letters to 
Palmer (in Russian), Fr. Alexander M. Ivantzov-Platonov (Professor of 
Church History at the University of Moscow), found it necessary to add a 
critical foot-note. On the whole, he shared Khomiakov’s interpretation of the 
Church, but he was not prepared to deny the presence of the Sacramental 
grace in separated communions. Ivantzov did his studying at the Moscow 
Academy, and was probably influenced by the ideas of Philaret. There was 
an obvious difference between the two interpretations: Philaret’s conception 
was wider and more comprehensive; Khomiakov’s was more cautious and 
reserved. Both interpretations still coexist in the Orthodox Church. It tells 
inevitably on the approach to the main Ecumenical problem. 26 

VII. 

Palmer’s approach to the Russian Church was a private and personal 
move. Yet it did not fail to arouse an interest in the Anglican Church among 
the Russians. At his first departure from Russia in 1842, he was told by the 
Ober-Procurator of the Holy Synod, Count Pratassov, that a new chaplain 
was to be appointed to the Russian Church in London, who might be able 
to learn the language and study Anglican divinity. It was precisely what 
Palmer wanted at that time. Accordingly, the Rev. Eugene Popoff, a grad¬ 
uate of St. Petersburg Theological Academy, was transferred in the next 
year from Copenhagen to London, where he was to serve for many years, 
until his death in 1875. Fr. Popoff used to send periodic reports to the Holy 
Synod concerning ecclesiastical affairs in England, and he established close 
links with the leading churchmen in the country, including Pusey and New- 


26. Khomiakov’s letters to Palmer were first published in Russian, in Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie, 1869, 
with notes by Fr. A. M. Ivantzov-Platonov. The full text in English in Birkbeck, Russia and the 
English Church, London, 1895, and in Russian in the Collected Works of Khomiakov, v. II, 4th ed. 
Moscow, 1900. His essay on the Church, “The Church Is One,” first published in Russian in Pravo- 
slavnoe Obozrenie y 1864, and again in the Collected Works , v. II, Prague, 1867. English translation in 
Birkbeck, ch. XXIII; an earlier translation—by an unknown author—Bruxelles, 1864; there is a new 
edition of B.’s translation, S.P.C.K., 1948. Two German translations should be mentioned: by Baron- 
ess S X‘t ^kden, Berlin, 1870, and in the anthology, “Oestliches Christentum,” ed. by Hans Ehrenberg 
P n d N. v. Bubnoff, v. II, Muenchen,^ 1923.. Khomiakov’s articles on the Western Communions, written 
in French by himself and published in various periodicals, were republished under the title: UEglise 
Latine et Protestantisme au point de vue de ’Eghse d’Orient, Lausanne et Vevey, 1872. On Khomiakov, 
see the literature given in n. 24. 
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man. Unfortunately, these reports were published only in part, many years 
after the author’s death, and only in Russian. Fr. Popoff had hopes in the 
beginning, but changed his attitude in the later years. 27 

Certain links were established between Oxford and Moscow, and theolog¬ 
ical professor and students in Moscow used to collate Greek manuscripts of 
the Fathers for the Library of the Fathers. Nor were the books on Anglican¬ 
ism which Palmer brought to Russia and presented to the Academy in St. 
Petersburg left without use. One of the students was advised to write his 
Master’s thesis on Anglicanism compared with Orthodoxy, apparently on the 
basis of materials supplied by Palmer. 28 In both countries, Russia and Great 
Britain, there were groups earnestly interested in the rapprochement of the 
respective Churches. John Mason Neale, by his historical studies and transla¬ 
tions of the Eastern liturgical texts, did more than anyone for furthering this 
idea. 

In 1851, under the impression of the famous Gorham case, there was an 
attempt to approach the Church of Russia in order to secure recognition of a 
group of Anglicans considering secession from the Established Church. A 
number of pamphlets were circulated for this purpose, and subscriptions were 
invited to a “Memorial” to be presented to the Holy Synod of Russia. The 
initiative seems to have been taken by somebody in Scotland. Although it was 
not an “ecumenical move” in a proper sense, some points in the project were 
of importance. The basis of reunion should include recognition of the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils, the Russian Catechism as an outline of doctrine, and 
repudiation of Lutheran or Calvinist leanings. Connection with the Russian 
Church was expected to be only temporary. Rites and devotional forms had 
to be kept, and the English language used. The Synod was asked to investi¬ 
gate the problem of Anglican Orders and, in the case of a positive decision 
(which was expected), to confirm the respective clergy in their pastoral com¬ 
missions. It is difficult to identify the promoters of the scheme. There were 
obviously only a few. But it was an attempt, on the side of those whose con¬ 
fidence in the established Church had been shaken by the decision of the 
Gorham case, to find a solution to their conscientious objection in a manner 
less radical than just “secession” to Roman obedience. The scheme failed, 
and it is not clear whether the “Memorial” was presented at all. In any 


27. Letters” of the V. Rev. E. J. Popov on the Religious Movements in England are published 
by L. Brodsky in Kristianskoe Chtenie (The Christian Lecture), 1904, April, May, June, and 1905, 
June, July, September (they cover the period from 1842 to 1862); cf. also “Materials concerning the 
question of the Anglican Church,” consisting of notes and letters of Fr. Popov and Fr. Joseph Vassiliev 
(Russian Chaplain in Paris), 1863-1865, in the same magazine, 1897, July and August. Fr. Popov was 
closely associated with J.M. Neale. 


28. The student was later Russian chaplain in Stuttgart, Fr. J. J. 
Russkaja Starina (The Russian Old Age), 1901, February, p. 300-301. 


Bazarov; see his “Memoirs,” in 
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event, this was proof of increasing concern, in certain quarters, for a more 
intimate connection with the Orthodox East. 29 

The “Association for the Promotion of the Unity of Christendom” was 
founded in 1857, with the intention of uniting “in a bond of intercessory 
prayer” Roman Catholics, Greeks, and Anglicans. The membership was 
impressive, and some Orthodox were included in it. But the whole scheme 
collapsed in 1869, after the formal prohibition of participation by Rome. An 
Orthodox essay, “by a Priest of the Archdiocese of Constantinople,” was 
included in the volume published in connection with this venture, by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., with an introduction by Pusey. 30 Russia’s defeat in 
the Crimean war could not fail to cool its ecclesiastical intercourse with the 
Anglicans. Yet, the “Eastern Church Association” was created in 1863, by 
the initiative of John Mason Neale, and two Orthodox priests were on the 
list of its standing committee from the beginning: Fr. Popov and the Greek 
Archimandrite, Constantine Stratoulias. The leading Anglican members 
were: Neale, George Williams, and H. P. Liddon. Pusey, as Liddon says, 
“took great interest in the foundation of the E. C. Association.” 31 Williams 
was keenly interested in the venture. He spent several years in Jerusalem, as 
chaplain to the Anglican bishop there. His well-known book on the Non- 
Jurors in their relations with the East, in which all documents concerning 
this important episode of ecumenical relations were published (in English) 
for the first time, was undoubtedly related to the new ecumenical endeavor. 32 
Neale never had an opportunity to visit the Eastern countries. But Liddon 
went to Russia in 1867 (together with C.L. Dodgson, i.e., “Lewis Caroll”), 
had an interview with Philaret (shortly before the latter’s death in the same 
year), and was deeply impressed by all he saw in Russia. A “sense of God’s 
presence—of the supernatural—seems to me to penetrate Russian life more 
completely than that of any of the Western nations.” 33 The Primus of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, Robert Eden, Bishop of Moray, Ross and 
Caithness, visited Russia in 1866 and had a talk with Metropolitan Philaret, 


29. The story in the text is told on the basis of Fr. Eugene Popov’s letters to the Ober-Procurator, 
Count Pratassov, Kristianshoe Chtenie, 1904, May and June. Several “Tracts on Christian Unity” 
seem to have been published in 1849, up to 1853; see also Reunion with the Eastern Church: A Few 
Words in Defence of the Memorial addressed to the Russian Synod, London, 1851 (private edition; not 
available to the author). 

30. “The true basis of Re-Union,” Essays on the Reunion of Christendom, by Members of the 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Anglican Communions, edited by the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., Lon¬ 
don, 1867, p. 290-296. “The Editor was assisted by an Orthodox layman and an Eastern Ecclesiastic in 
preparing this statement for the press.” 

31. Liddon, Life of Pusey, v. IV, p. 134, n. 3. 

32. See W. R. Churton, “The Rev. George Williams and his part in the Reunion Movement, in 
Revue Internationale de Theologie, 1895, v. Ill, 3 and 4, p. 538-552 and 690-702. Williams’ book ap¬ 
peared in 1868 (see above). 

33. John Octavius Johnson, Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon, London, 1904, p. 100 f. To W. 
Bright he wrote about the services: “there was an aroma of the fourth century about tne whole.” The 
New Testament was widely circulated among the people. Liddon’s jnterest in rapprochement was 
stimulated by his apprehension in view of an alarming growth of unbelief in Europe. It ma y be noted 
that Philaret in his talk with Liddon strongly criticized Newman’s essay on “Development”. 
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also. His concern was solely with “Intercommunion”, as distinguished from, 
or even opposed to, “Reunion”. It was the old idea that the One Church still 
continues in the divided “communions”. There should be a restoration of 
that “Intercommunion” which existed “between members of independent 
Churches in the early days of Christianity.” Prejudices should be removed, 
and some mutual understanding between bishops of the different Churches 
established. Nothing else was envisaged. 34 It should be emphasized that inter¬ 
est in the East was clearly connected with a defensive position regarding 
Rome, which was quite natural in the days when the Roman Church, only 
recently re-established in England, was making steady progress. The first 
stimulus for this renewed and revived interest in the East, however, came 
from the United States. Initiative in the negotiations was taken by some 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 

VIII. 

Purchase of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands from Russia by the United 
States and the transfer of the Russian episcopal see from Sitka to San Fran¬ 
cisco (in 1861) brought the Anglican Church in the United States into direct 
contact with the Church of Russia. It is curious to find that when, in the 
middle of the century, in connection with the gold rush in California, a con¬ 
siderable number of Anglicans established themselves there, the question was 
raised whether they might not appeal to the Russian bishop on the spot, 
rather than to the remote Anglican bishops in the Eastern States, for aid and 
authority, and call themselves the Church of California. However, it seems 
to have been just a passing idea of a few clergymen, and no action was taken 
in this direction. A regular Anglican diocese was established in 1857. 35 On 
the other hand, some others viewed the new situation with apprehension. At 
the General Convention of the Episcopal Church in 1862, one of the deputies, 
Dr. Thrall, raised this question. Russians in the West had no organized bish¬ 
opric at that time. The prospective establishment of an Orthodox bishopric 


34. See Bp. Eden’s preface to the English translation of Romanism in Russia, by D. Tolstoy, Lon¬ 
don, 1874, v. I, p. viii-ix; also, R. Eden, Impressions of a recent Visit to Russia. A Letter ... on Inter¬ 
communion with the Eastern Orthodox Church, London, 1867. 

35. Dr. J. L. Ver Mehr, Rector of the first formally organized Episcopalian parish at San Francisco, 
Grace Church (1850-1853), relates in his Autobiography the following conversation with another An¬ 
glican minister in the area, the Rev. Flavel S. Mines: “ ‘The Russo-Greek Church,’ said he, ‘is per¬ 
haps nearer to the true organization of the Catholic Church than any. How would it do to get Epis¬ 
copacy from them?’ . . . ‘At any rate,’ said I, ‘we ought to call a convention of what there are of 
clergy and responsible laity in California, and organize. We then may call a bishop, whether from the 
East or from the West.’ ” Quoted in William Stevens Perry, Bishop of Iowa, The Histoy of the Ameri¬ 
can Episcopal Church 1587-1883, v. II, Boston, 1885, p. 314, n. 2. As Bishop W. I. Kip, the first 
bishop in California, stated, “the early founders of the Church on this coast had no idea of uniting 
with the General Church in the East.” They wanted “the Church in California.” A convention was 
held in 1850, and Bishop Horatio Southgate, early missionary in the Levant, was invited to become the 
bishop. He declined the offer, and not until 1853 was a missionary bishop appointed by the General 
Convention (to become a regular Diocesan in 1857). Quoted in Perry 314 and 315. Cl. An Outline 
History of The Episcopal Church, by the Rt. Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D.D., Bishop of Eau Claire, 1929- 
1944. Revised by the Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., Ph.D.; Morehouse-Gorham Co., New York, 1949, 
p. 46. 
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might bring the two Churches into conflict, in respect to jurisdiction. It 
seemed desirable to nominate a special committee of inquiry and correspond¬ 
ence, to present to Orthodox authorities the Protestant Episcopal Church’s 
claim to be a part of the Church Catholic, and therefore qualified to assume 
care of the Russians in the Pacific area. While the House of Deputies was 
prepared to adopt the proposed phrasing, the House of Bishops changed the 
terms of reference. A commission was appointed with a limited authority: 
“to consider the expediency of communication with the Russo-Greek Church, 
to collect information on the subject,” and to report to the next General 
Convention. A resolution to this effect was passed by a majority vote (11 
against 8). Obviously, there was some uncertainty as to the timeliness of the 
venture. 36 This commission was known as a “Russo-Greek Committee.” 

The decision of the American Convention was almost immediately follow¬ 
ed by some steps in England. It seems that the main promoters of the cause 
were the Rev. Dr. John Freeman Young in America (later Bishop of Florida) 
and George Williams in England. The formation of the “Eastern Church 
Association” was probably connected with the American initiative too. In 
any case, in 1863 a petition was presented to the Upper House of the Convo¬ 
cation of Canterbury, requesting the Archbishop to appoint a committee 
which might communicate with the “Russo-Greek Committee” in America, 
concerning the question of intercommunion. The petition was presented to 
the House by the Bishop of Oxford (Samuel Wilberforce), and a correspond¬ 
ing motion adopted. The English committee was not authorized to enter into 
direct intercourse with the authorities of the Eastern Church but merely kept 
in touch with the Americans. American delegates stopped in England on 
their way to the East (Dr. Young and the Hon. Mr. Rugglcs) and conferred 
with the British. Some special consultations were held with the Russian ex¬ 
perts, Fr, Popov and Fr. Joseph Vassiliev (the Russian chaplain in Paris, who 
was invited especially for this purpose). The problem under discussion was 
that of intercommunion, i.e., mutual recognition of both Churches, including 
the recognition of Anglican Orders by the Orthodox. The general feeling was 
that the Anglican Church in America was better equipped for the purpose; 
there was more inner agreement (probably it was an exaggerated estimate, 
as the Church was involved in an inner debate on “tractarian” principles), 
more flexibility, and less inhibition by historical commitments. Therefore it 
could more easily make those adjustments (or “concessions”) which might 
be required by the Orthodox. The situation in England was rather tense and 
bishops had to exercise extreme caution. It was clear that the Eastern Church 
would be unable to enter into any formal communion with the Anglicans 


36. journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops , Clergy and Laity of the P.E.C. in the U.S.A., 1862, 
p. 100 f., 161 f. 
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unless certain changes were made in Anglican formularies etc. The Church 
of England was hardly in the position to do so. Americans were expected to 
go ahead and create a precedent. 37 Dr. Young visited Russia in 1864 and was 
received by the Metropolitans of St. Petersbourg (Isidor) and Moscow. He 
also visited the Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy (in the Monastery of St. 
Sergius), having there a theological discussion on the problem of reunion. 
He brought with him commendatory letters from several bishops in America. 
The Russian Synod was not prepared, however, to take any formal steps, but 
recommended further study of a rather informal nature. Philaret was favor- 
oubly disposed, but anticipated misunderstandings among the laity; bishops 
and the more learned members would understand the problem, but (as 
Young recorded his words) “the difficulty will be with the people.” It was a 
pertinent remark: in Philaret’s opinion, obviously, “Reunion”, or rapproach - 
merit, could not be enacted simply by an act of hierarchy, but presupposed 
also the participation of the body of believers. He had some difficulty con¬ 
cerning the validity of Anglican orders (Parker’s consecration, etc.). Finally, 
be suggested five points for further study. They were as follows: (1) The 
XXXIX Articles and their doctrinal position; (2) the Filioque clause and its 
place in the Creed; (3) Apostolic Succession; (4) Holy Tradition; and (5) 
the Doctrine of Sacraments, especially the Eucharistic doctrine. 

It was decided that an interchange of theological memoranda should be 
arranged for between the Russian and Anglican commissions. Dr. Stubbs was 
invited to present a statement on the problem of succession, John M. Neale 
on the Filioque clause, etc. At the same time, the common interests of Russia 
and America in the Pacific area were stressed, including the missionary en¬ 
deavours of both nations. At this point American delegates favored a plan 
to establish a Russian bishopric at San Francisco and also a Russian parish in 
New York (the latter was opened in 1870, but closed in 1883). A long report 
on these negotiations was presented by the Russo-Greek Committee to the 
General Convention in 1865. It was decided to extend the Commission and 
empower it to correspond with the authorities of all Eastern Churches, and 
to secure further information. It was cearly asserted, however, that the 
Church was not prepared for any other type of negotiations 38 

The problem was brought to the fore once more in 1868. Several diocesan 
conventions suggested a revision of the Nicene Creed, i.e., in fact, the re¬ 
moval of the Filioque clause from the Creed. Action to this effect was found 


37. Sec “Report of the Russo-Greek Committee” in the Journal of the Proceedings in 1865 {Boston, 
1865), Appendix D, p. 325-342; cf. letters of Popov in Kristianskoe Chtenie, August, 1897. 

38. Russian material on this episode: letters of various persons to Philaret, in Letters of the clerical 
and lay persons to the Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow, 1812-1867, ed. by A. N. Lvov, St. Petersbourg, 
1908, p. 192 f., 342 f., 349 f., 623 f.; Philaret’s Memorandum in the Collection of Comments and Re¬ 
plies, v. V, p. 537 ff.; his statement on Anglican Orders in Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie (The Orthodox 
Review), 1866. See also Journal of the Proceedings in 1865, p. 107, 117, 127, 203. 
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inexpedient and was indefinitely postponed. It should be mentioned at this 
point that the problem of the Filioque clause was seriously discussed in the 
Anglican theological press in the ’sixties. An unsigned article appeared on 
“The Filioque Controversy” in The Christian Remembrancer, in October, 
1864. As it coincides almost completely, as far as the evidence and comments 
are concerned, with the “dissertation” on the same subject in J. M. Neale’s 
History of the Holy Eastern Church (Part I, General Introduction, v. 2, 
London, 1850, p. 1095-1168), one may plausibly guess that it was also writ¬ 
ten by Neale. The main conclusion of both the article and the earlier “dis¬ 
sertation” was that the clause was undoubtedly an “accretion”. Three prac¬ 
tical attitudes were envisaged: (a) to strike the clause out; (b) to retain it, 
but express regret at its addition, suggesting that it should be interpreted as 
concerning the temporal mission only; or (c) to offer a suitable commentary 
on the doctrine concerned. The first solution seemed to be practically (first 
of all, psychologically) impossible; in America, perhaps, it might have been 
much easier, especially because the Athanasian Creed was not yet commonly 
used in this branch of the Anglican Communion. But the choice had to be 
between the second and third solutions. Bishop Pearson was quoted in the 
conclusion: “The schism between the Greek and Latin Churches was begun 
and continued: never to be ended, till those words, the Filioque , be taken out 
of the Creed.” 39 Even Pusey, who was, himself, in full agreement with the 
clause and by no means prepared to “strike it out” (see following section), 
felt himself compelled to emphasize that the English Church “had no share” 
in the addition and therefore was in a position to ask that it be allowed “to 
continue to use the formula, which, without any act of our own, has been the 
expression of our faith immemorial ly.”** 0 

A comprehensive report on the negotiations was presented to the General 
Convention. The prospect seemed to be rather bright, and no insuperable 
barriers were discovered. The main problem was that of Orders. It was sug¬ 
gested that the Russian Synod might be willing to send delegates to investi¬ 
gate the problem. Intercommunion had to be interpreted, as stated by the 
theological commission of the Canterbury Convocation in 1867, as “mutual 
acknowledgment that all Churches which are one in the possesion of a true 
episcopate, one in sacraments, and one in their creed, and are, by this union 
in their common Lord, bound to receive one another to full communion in 


39. Oxford edition of Pearson, 1797, is quoted in The Christian Remembrancer, p. 502: “Exposition 
of the Creed,” Article VIII, note r, v. II, 407. In the Bohn’s Library edition it is note I on p. 494 
(actually on d, 495). In fact, Pearson felt that both sides in the controversy were guilty of intransig- 
eancy: the addition was unlawful, but the doctrine was not heretical, as the Greeks contended. 

40. Pusey, Eirenikon, p. 248 ff. Cf. the unsigned review of Eirenikon in The Christian Remembranc¬ 
er, January, 1866. The clause has been “insensibly and unintentionally” circulated in the whole of the 
Western Church. There is no real heresy in it. The English Church had nothing to do with the Great 
Schism of the East and West. The clause therefore should not be an impediment or obstacle for the 
restoration of intercommunion, which is the only real problem. 
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prayers and sacraments as members of the same household of Faith.” The 
authority of the Russo-Greek Committee was then extended to a new period. 41 
In the meantime, the Archbishop of Canterbury approached the Ecumenical 
Patriarch requesting him, in compliance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Intercommunion of the Convocation, to allow Anglicans dying 
in the East to be buried in the Orthodox cemeteries and to be given religious 
funerals by the Orthodox clergy. A copy of the Common Prayer Book in 
Greek translation was appended to the letter. The Archbishop’s request was 
granted by the Patriarch (Gregory VI), but at the same time he raised cer¬ 
tain difficulties about the XXXIX Articles. 42 

The most interesting episode in the story of the negotiations at that time 
was connected with the visits of the Archbishop of Cyclades, Alexander Ly- 
curgos, to England in 1869 and 1870. A few years later he was to play a 
prominent role at the Reunion Conferences at Bonn. In 1869, he came to 
England to consecrate the new Greek Church at Liverpool, and was congen¬ 
ially entertained by the English prelates, as well as by some distinguished lay¬ 
men, such as Gladstone and others. George Williams acted as his guide and 
interpreter. Archbishop Lycurgos’ personal theological position was rather 
comprehensive (his scholarly background being German), and in his early 
years, as Professor at the University of Athens, he had some difficulties be¬ 
cause of his broad opinions. During his stay in England, a conference was or¬ 
ganized at Ely, at which all points of agreement and disagreement between 
the two Communions were systematically surveyed, the Bishop of Ely being 
the main Anglican speaker (assisted by Williams and Canon F. Meyrick). 
The only point at which no reconciliation between the two positions could be 
reached was precisely the Filioque clause. The Archbishop insisted on its un¬ 
conditional removal. 

Then followed some other controversial topics: the number and form of 
the Sacraments, the doctrine of the Eucharist, the position of the priesthood 
and the second marriage of the bishops, invocation of the saints, prayers for 
the departed, the use of ikons and the connected question of the authority of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council. A certain measure of understanding was 
reached, but the Archbishop staunchly defended the Orthodox point of 
view. He concluded, however, that, in his opinion, the Church England was 
“a sound Catholic Church, very like our own,” and that “by friendly discus¬ 
sion, union between the two Churches may be brought about.” There was 
no discussion of the Doctrine or Orders, and no attempt was made to clarify 
f ^ 

41. Journal, 1868 (Hartford, 1869), p. 148, 169, 256, 258 f., 276, 421 f., 484 f, 

42. Journal, 1871, Report of the Joint Committee, p. 564 ff. Cf. Karmiris, Orthodoxy etc,, p. 332 f. 
(references to the literature in Greek). The late Archbishop Germanos regarded this action as “the 
first step towards the rapprochement of the Churches in a purely Ecclesiastical matter.” — “Progress 
towards the Reunion of the Orthodox and the Anglican Churches, in The Christian East, v. X, No. 1, 
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the conception of the prospective “union”, or mutual recognition. The Arch¬ 
bishop favourably reported on his visit and negotiations to the Synod of 
Greece. 43 The American General Convention in 1871 took cognizance of 
these new developments and decided to continue the activities of the Russo- 
Greek Committee. 44 For the last time, the problem of Intercommunion with 
the Eastern Church came before the American Convention in 1874. By that 
time some contacts were established, also, with lesser Eastern Churches, the 
Armenian and Coptic. The general feeling was that further negotiations 
should be conducted directly by the hierarch of the two Churches, and there¬ 
fore the Russo-Greek Committee was discontinued. 45 The 1873 Convocation 
of Canterbury was presented with several suggestions concerning the inter¬ 
pretation of the Filioque clause, with reference to the proposal of the Royal 
Commissioners of 1689 (see in an earlier paragraph). No action was taken by 
the Convocation, either in 1873 or later. 46 At that time, the question of the 
“Old Catholics” came to the fore in ecumenical discussions and the negotia¬ 
tions between the Anglican communion and the Eastern Churches temporar¬ 
ily lost their importance. Political troubles in the East in the late ’seventies 
also contributed to this decrease in activity. 


IX. 

The secession of a substantial “Old Catholic” group from Rome, after the 
Vatican Council (1870), challenged the Orthodox Church to form an opin¬ 
ion as to the nature and ecclesiastical status of the new body and as to the 
attitude it should take with regard to this “non-conforming” Catholic minor¬ 
ity in the West. The Vatican Council was preceded by a long period of inner 
struggle and conflict within the Roman Church, between the “Ultramon¬ 
tane” and more moderate or “liberal” sections or trends. The non-Roman 
Christians in various countries watched this struggle with keen interest, anx¬ 
iety and apprehension, sympathy and expectation. The “non-theological 
factors” played a prominent role in the development of the ecclesiastical 
conflict. Ecclesiological attitudes had an immediate impact on the ordering 
of civil society. The prospective proclamation of Papal infallibility was felt 
to be a threat both to the sovereignty of the national states and to the generel 


43. “Abstract of a Conference” at Ely was appended to the report of the Russo-Greek Committee 
in 1871, Journal, 1871 (Hartford, 1872), p. 577 If.; cf. p. 571 f. Report of Archbishop Lycurgos in 
Greek in the Euangelikos Kyrux, v. 2 (1870) and with English translation, separately, London, 1878; 
cf. review in the Church Quarterly Review, v. Ill, p. 64-94; G. Williams, A Collection of Documents 
relating chiefly to the Visit of Alexander, Archbishop of Syros and Tenos to England in 1870, London, 
1876; Skene, Life of Alexander Lycurgos etc.; D. Balanos, “Archbishop A. Lykourgos,” in Theologia, 
v. I, 1923, p. 180-194 (in Greek); cf. Kanniris, p. 337 f. 

44. Journal, 1871, p. 197, 350 f., 355; Report of the Committee, p. 565 ff. 

„ 4?. Journal, 1874. Appendix X, p. 540 ff. Cf. reports of Bishop Bedell on his negotiations with the 
Oriental Churches, printed for the Joint Committee, 1875-1879. 

46. Cf. Report of the Joint Committee, Journal , 1874, p. 548 ff. 
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cause of freedom. The actual promulgation of the “new dogma 55 led to the 
desperate and protracted political Kulturkampf in Germany, which had its 
reflections in other European countries as well. Already in an earlier period 
the new growth of Papal absolutionism had compelled some more liberal 
Catholics in Germany (and elsewhere) to look in the direction of the Ortho¬ 
dox East. In this connection the name of Franz Baader must be mentioned 
once more. His interest in the Eastern Church dates from early years (see in 
an earlier paragraph). In the ’thirties he had to reconsider the whole prob¬ 
lem afresh, in the context of a growing resistance to the Ultramontane trend 
of thought and practice. “Catholicism 55 had been disrupted since the split be¬ 
tween the East and the West, and it was in the East that the true Catholic 
position had been retained and continued. The Eastern Church therefore had 
much to contribute to the prospective reintegration of Christian existence. 
Baader summarized his ideas in the book: Der Morgenlandische und der 
Abendlandische Katholizismus me hr in seinem innern wesentlichen als in 
sienenm ausserlichen Verhaltnisse dargestellt (Stuttgart, 1841; written in 
1840). This book has been recently described as “the greatest ecumenical 
writing of the XIXth century” (E. Benz). It would be difficult, however, to 
determine to what extent it actually exercised direct influence on wider 
circles. 47 

In the years immediately preceding the Vatican Council there was an in¬ 
creasing unrest among the Roman clergy, especially in France. In 1861, a 
learned French priest, Abbe Guettee, whose “History of the Church in 
France” was put on the Index , joined the Orthodox Church in Paris and 
was attached to the Russian Embassy chapel. In cooperation with the Russian 
chaplain, Fr. Joseph Vassiliev, who was himself engaged in the literary strug¬ 
gle with the French Ultramontanes, Guettee founded a magazine dedicated 
to the cause of Reform and Reunion, Union Chretienne 3 which for many 
years had quite a wide circulation in the West. It was, in fact, one of the 
earliest Ecumenical publications. In the beginning, Guettee was interested in 
the Anglican cooperation, but later became bitterly hostile to them. He re¬ 
garded the “return” to the faith and practice of the Early Church and re¬ 
union with the East as the only way out of the Roman impasse. In a sense, it 
was an anticipation of the later “Old Catholic” movement. Eugene Michaud, 
later editor of the famous Revue Internationale de Theologie (still continued 
as the Internazionale Kirchliche Zeitschrift) , was for a time associated with 


47. Baader's book reprinted in his Samtliche Werke, ed. by F. Hoffmann, Bd. X, s. 89-259. His 

other writings related to the same problem are collected in vols. V and X of the same edition. Im- 

E ortant material is also scattered in his correspondence, partly in v. XVI of the Samtliche Werke , 

ut especially in the Lettres inedits , recently published by E. Susini, v. I, Paris, 1942; vols. II and III, 

Wien, 1951 (important notes and commentaries!. Cf. Benz, Die abendlandische Sendung (Bibliogra¬ 
phy) ; Ernst Gaugler, Franz von Baaders Kampf gegen die Alleinherrschaft des Papstes in der katho - 
lischen Kirche, in I.K.Z., 1917, No. 3. 
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Guettee, and it was probably from him that he inherited his sympathy for 
the Eastern Church. 48 

Another name must be mentioned in this connection. That is, Dr. Joseph 
J. Overbeck who published in the ’sixties a number of booklets and pamph¬ 
lets, in German, Latin, and English, advocating not only a “return” to Orth¬ 
odoxy, but also a re-establishment of the Orthodox Church in the West. 
Overbeck (1821-1905) was originally a Roman Catholic priest and for a 
time Privat Dozent on the Theological Faculty at Bonn. During that period 
he had some connections with Dollinger. He left the Church and migrated 
to England, where he stayed the rest of his life. In 1865, he joined the Rus¬ 
sian community in London, as a layman. But he had a larger plan in his 
mind. He anticipated the secession of a considerable number of clergy and 
laymen from the Roman authority in the near future, and was eagerly con¬ 
cerned with the problem of restoring “Orthodox Catholicism” in the West. 
He regarded reunion with the East as the only practical solution, yet wanted 
to preserve the Western rite and all those Western habits and traditions 
which might be compatible with the faith and canons of the Orthodox East. 
In fact, it was an ambitious project of “Orthodoxy of the Western Rite,” 
somewhat parallel to the “Catholicism of the Eastern Rite.” 

A formal appeal was presented to the Russian Synod (and probably to 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate) in 1869; and in 1870 and 1871 Overbeck 
visited Russia. A provisional draft of the proposed rite was prepared by 
Overbeck, based mainly on the Roman Missal, with certain insertions from 
the Mosarabic rite. Fr. Eugene Popov heartily commended the project to 
the Russian Synod. In principle, the Holy Synod was prepared to approve 
the plan, but a final decision was postponed in connection with the further 
development of the Old Catholic movement. The Synod was anxious to 
ascertain whether there were a sufficient number of people in the West to 
join the project in question. The scheme was forwarded to the Ecumenical 
Patriarch in the same year (or in 1872), but it was only in 1881 (and after 
Overbeck’s personal visit to the Phanar) that action was taken. A committee 
was appointed to examine the project. It reported favourably in 1882 and 
the Patriarch gave his provisional approval, provided that the other Churches 
would concur. It seems that a protest was made by the Synod of the Church 
of Greece. The whole project came to nothing and was formally abandoned 
by the Russian Synod in 1884, upon the advice of the new Russian chaplain 
in London, Fr. Eugene Smirnov. There was an obvious utopian element in 


48. Dr. W. Guettee, Souvenirs d*un pretre romain devenu preter orthodoxe , Paris, 1889; cf. Mey- 
rick, Memories, p. 181-182; Vassiliev, Letters from Paris (1846-1867), ed. by A. I. Brodsky, Petro- 
grad, 1915 (in Russian); S. Soushkov, Obituary of Guettee, Tserkovny Vestnik, (The Ecclesiastical 
Messenger), 1890, Nr. 22 and 23. Vassiliev’s Open Letter to the Bishop of Nantes and the following 
discussion — two pamphlets in French, Paris, 1861; also his Open Letter to Guizot. Cf. A. Kireev, 
“Der Oberpriester Joseph Wassilieff,” in Revue Internationale de Theologie , IV, 4, 1896 (also some 
excerpts from his Correspondence with Bp. Jacqmet and a brief note by Micnaud). 
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the scheme, and it failed to attract any appreciable number of adherents. 
And yet it was not just a fantastic dream. The question raised by Overbeck 
was pertinent, even if his own answer to it was confusedly conceived. And 
probably the vision of Overbeck was greater than his personal interpretation. 
It was a vision of an Urkatholizismus, restored in the West with the help of, 
and in communion with, the Catholic Orthodox Church of the East, which 
had never been involved in the variations of the West. Overbeck differed 
from the main Old Catholic movement chiefly in his emphatic stress on the 
need for a restored communion with the East in order to make the return to 
a pre-Roman Catholicism real. It was unrealistic to disregard the fact of an 
age-long separation. This was the main contention of his brief Latin tract: 
Libellus Invitatorius ad Clerum Laicosque Romano-Catholicos qui antiquam 
Occidentis Ecclesiam ad pristinam puritatem et gloriam restauratam videre 
cupiunt (Halle, 1871). His magazine, The Orthodox Catholic Review, start¬ 
ed in 1867, cannot be ignored by historians of the idea of “Catholic Re¬ 
union.” Overback’s project was utterly resented by the Anglican partisans of 
intercommunion with the East. It was denounced (by the Chairman of the 
Intercommunion Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury, Dr. Frazer) 
as “a schismatic proceeding, and a mere copying of the uncatholic and un- 
canonical aggressions of the Church of Rome.” It was described as an at¬ 
tempt to set up “a new Church,” with the express object of proselytizing 
“within the jurisdiction of the Anglican Episcopate.” On the other hand, 
Overbeck was suspected by those who could not separate Catholic Orthodoxy 
from the Eastern rite. This was the case with a group of English converts to 
Orthodoxy, led by Fr. Timothy Hatherly, who was received in the Orthodox 
Church in London in 1856—by (re) baptism and ordained to the Orthodox 
priesthood at Constantinople in 1871. He had a small community at Wool- 
verhampton. His missionary zeal was denounced to the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople and he was formally prohibited by the Patriarchate “to prozelytize a 
single member of the Anglican Church,” as it would undermine the wider 
scheme of ecclesiastical reunion. It was a result of the formal intervention of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at the Phanar. It seems that this disavowal 
of Hatherly’s intentions was the cause of his joining the Russian Church. He 
had no sympathy for Overbeck’s plan. He wanted just an Eastern Orthodoxy, 
only probably with the use of English. In Russia, Overbeck’s project was 
heartily supported by the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, Count Dmitry 
A. Tolstoy, a staunch opponent of all Roman Claims and the author of a 
book on Roman Catholicism in Russia (English edition, with preface by the 
Bishop of Moray etc., 2 vols., London, 1874). Tolstoy’s interest and sympathy 
were probably determined by rather “non-theological” considerations. So 
also, was the support of the Old Catholic Church in Germany by the Gov- 
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ernments of Prussia and some other lands. The whole scheme can be fully 
understood only in the context of the intricate historical situation in Europe 
in the years preceding and following the Vatican Council. The ecclesiastical 
question could not be separated from the political, and the “Vatican dogma” 
itself had obvious “political” implications. 49 

X. 

The hope of Reunion was clearly expressed in the Munich Whitsunday 
Manifesto of the German “Old Catholic” group (in the process of forma¬ 
tion), June, 1871, and reunion with the “Greek-Oriental and Russian 
Church” was mentioned in the program of the (first) Catholic Congress, 
held at Munich in September of the same year (para. 3). The purpose, and 
the guiding principle, of the new movement was to “reform” the Church in 
the spirit of the Early Church. An Orthodox visitor was present at the Con¬ 
gress, Professor J. Ossinin, of the Theological Academy at St, Petersbourg, 
who was to play a prominent role in the later negotiations between the 
Orthodox and Old Catholics. The following Orthodox visitors also attended 
the Congresses at Koln (1872), Konstantz (1873), and Freiburg i/Br. 
(1874) : Fr. John Janysheff, at that time Rector of the Theological Academy 
at Petersbourg; Colonel (later General) Alexander Kireev; and some others 
from Greece, including Professor Zikos Rhossis of Athens, as a “semi-official” 
representative of the Holy Synod of the Hellenic Church. A special Com¬ 
mission on Reunion had been set up by the Second Catholic Congress at 
Cologne, which was empowered to establish contacts with existing agencies 
for reunion and to study the situation in the Churches. It included leading 
theologians of the Old Catholic group: von Dollinger, Friedrich, Langen, 
Michaud, von SchuTe. In his lectures on Reunion, delivered at Munich in 
January and February of 1872, von Dollinger laid special stress on the patris¬ 
tic and traditional character of the Eastern Church. “In general, the Eastern 
Church has remained where it was when the two halves of Christendom were 
still in communion.” Even in the Xllth century the sense of unity was not 
yet lost. Separation was stiffened when the West advanced in its independent 


49. Overbeck’s Obituary, by Fr. E. Smirnov, in Tserkovnye Vedomosti, 1905, No. 50 (in Russian): 
some additional biographical data were communicated by Canon Edward Every, Jerusalem, who had 
at his disposal the unpublished correspondence of Overbeck with various persons. The more important 
writings of Overbeck (his articles in The Orthodox Catholic Review not included) are as follows: Die 
Ortkodoxe Katholische Anschauung im Gegensatz zum Papstthum und Jesuitismus, sowie zum Protest - 
antismus , Halle, 1865; Die Providentielle Stellung des Orthodoxen Russeland und sein Berufzur Wieder- 
herstellung der Rechtsglaubigen Katholischen Kirche des Abendlandes, Halle, 1869; Die Rechtglaubige 
Katholische Kirche. Eien Protest gegen die papstliche Kirche und eine Aufforderung zur Grundung 
katholischer Nationalkirchen, Halle, 1869; Die einzig sichere Ausweg fur die liberalien Mitglieder der 
Romisch-katholisrhen Kirche, Halle, 1870; Die Wiedervereinigung der Morgenlandischen und Abend- 
landischen Kirchen, Halle, 1873; Die Bonner Unions-Conferenzen, Halle, 1876; in English: Catholic 
Orthodoxy and Anglo~Catholicism , A word about Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox 
Churches, London, 1866; The Bonn Conference, 1873 and 1876. Anglican objections—in the report of 
the Russo-Greek Committee, Journal, 1874, p. 553 ff. The text of the Patriarchal prohibition is given 
in full (in translation, the Greek text in the Neologos”). 
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development, culminating in the Counter-Reformation. (The Dollinger 
“Lectures” were published first in a German periodical, Die AUgemeine Zei - 
tung, and immediately translated into English by H. N. Oxenham, Lectures 
on the Reunion of the Churches , London and New York, 1872; separate 
German edition only in 1888, Nordlingen). Anglicans, both in England and 
in the United States, were keenly interested in the new movement on the 
Continent from the very beginning, the “Anglo-Continental Society” being 
the main agency of study and contact (Edward Harold Browne, Bishop of 
Ely, President, and Canon F. Meyrick, Secretary). 

In Russia the cause of the Old Catholics was sponsored and promoted by 
a group of clergy and intellectuals, united in the “Society of the Friends of 
Religious Instruction,” St. Petersbourg Branch, under the presidency of the 
Grand Duke Constantine (brother of the Emperor, Alexander II). Russian 
visitors at the Old Catholic conferences were members and delegates of this 
Society, and not official representatives of the Church. A special commission 
to carry on negotiations with the Orthodox was appointed at the Third Old 
Catholic Congress at Konstanz, under the chairmanship of Professor J. Lang- 
en. This commission established at once a very close contact with the Russian 
group. The main problem under discussion was that of a doctrinal agreement. 
An “Exposition of the principal differences in the dogmas and liturgy which 
distinguish the Western Church from the Eastern Orthodox” was prepared 
by the Russian Society and submitted to the Old Catholic Commission, early 
in 1874. It was vividly discussed by correspondence. Finally, a Reunion Con¬ 
ference was convened at Bonn, in September 1874. It was an informal Con¬ 
ference of theologians, not a formal meeting of official delegates. The histor¬ 
ical significance of this Conference was that for the first time theologians of 
the two traditions met for a frank and impartial conference on the basic 
tenets of the Catholic faith. An historical method was adopted, and the 
“canon” of Vincent of Lerins was used as a criterion: Quod semper , quod 
uhique , quod ah omnibus creditum est . 

There was some ambiguity about that criterion. Anglican representatives 
insisted that conversation should be restricted to the doctrine and practice of 
the Church of the first six centuries, “and no documents of later date be 
taken in consideration,” as Canon Meyrick put it in one of his letters to Dol¬ 
linger. Did not this contention imply an essentially static conception of the 
Church and Tradition? Should “universal” be reduced to “ancient”? Was 
not the “living voice” of the Church left out, and an academic research sub¬ 
stituted for a spiritual search for truth? Was the truth to be found just in the 
ancient texts, and not in the living experience of the Church? The first point 
of divergence was once more the Filioque clause. After a long debate it was 
agreed that the clause was inserted unlawfully and that it was highly de¬ 
sirable to find a way in which the original form of the Creed could be re- 
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stored, without compromising the essential truth expressed in the article (the 
final draft was suggested by the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Browne, formerly 
of Ely). Discussion of the doctrine itself was postponed, and a special theo¬ 
logical commission appointed to prepare a report. 

On the whole, the findings of the Bonn Conference were received with 
satisfaction and hope. The Second Conference met, at Bonn again, in 1875, 
and the membership was much larger. There were about 65 Anglican repre¬ 
sentatives. The Orthodox group, also, was much larger and more representa¬ 
tive, including delegates officially appointed by the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
Church of Roumania, Church of Greece, Metropolitan of Belgrade, et. al. 
The main problem was that of reconciliation between the Western and the 
Eastern doctrines of the Holy Spirit. After a protracted and rather strained 
debate, the Conference finally agreed on a common statement, based on the 
teaching of St. John of Damascus, which could be regarded as a fair sum¬ 
mary of the doctrine commonly held by the East and the West in the age of 
the Ecumenical Councils. St. John was always regarded as an authority in 
the West, while at the same time he was an exponent of the Greek tradition. 
Some other questions were raised and discussed, but no decisions taken. 
Orthodox delegates hesitated to commit themselves to any statement on the 
validity of the Anglican Orders. On the other hand, they could not agree that 
invocation of the saints should be regarded as an optional practice and left 
to the private discretion of individual believers or communities. Anglicans, 
however, were most apprehensive at this point. The general feeling was that 
the Conference succeeded in providing a basis for agreement on the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. Unfortunately, it proved to be an unwarranted optimism. 
It is true that Old Catholics were fully satisfied by the Bonn theses on this 
topic. Professor Langen summarized once more the whole discussion in his 
book Die Trinitarische Lehrdifferenz zwischen der abendlandischen und der 
morgenlandischen Kirche (Bonn, 1876). On the Russian side, similar state¬ 
ments were made by S. Kokhomsky ( The teaching of the Early Church on 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, St. Petersbourg, 1875; and N. M. Bogorod¬ 
sky The Teaching of St. John of Damascus on the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost, St. Petersbourg, 1879). 

There was agreement between the Orthodox and Old Catholics. But among 
Anglicans there was a sharp division. Some Anglican delegates at Bonn were 
quite prepared to omit the Filioque clause from the Creed, and it was stated 
that in America an action to this effect was formally requested by 56 dioceses 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Some others, however, were staunchly 
in favor of retaining it, and were unable to go further than some kind of 
explanation concerning the insertion of the clause, etc. After the Conference 
the latter position was forcefully defended by Pusey. In general, he had his 
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own misgivings with regard to the Old Catholic move, and he was at that 
time especially disappointed by what he felt to be the “impracticable attitude 
of the Russian Church” (as Liddon puts it). As early as 1872, he wrote to 
Williams: “I think that we are doing mischief to our own people by ac¬ 
customing them to the idea of abandoning the Filioque , and to the Russians 
by inflating them.” He wanted to keep the Western position intact and even 
impose it upon the East. Just before Second Conference at Bonn, he in¬ 
structed Liddon: “I do not see any occasion for any formula in which the 
Greeks and we should agree. We are content to let them alone. . . We ask 
nothing of them, in case of reunion, but to go on as we are.” When he learn¬ 
ed that the Eastern Church Association was petitioning the Convocation to 
take the Bonn resolution in consideration, he immediately intervened with a 
letter to the Times containing a warning about “the aggressive line” taken by 
Russian ecclesiastics and an argument against communion with the Eastern 
Church, “not knowing what consequences it would involve as to ourselves.” 

The House of Bishops of the Convocation of Canterbury approved the 
Bonn statement, as did the Committee of the Lower House. It was expected 
that the Lambeth Conference of 1878 might remove the clause. For Pusey 
it was an imminent disaster. He summarized his objections in a long tract: 
On the clause , “And the Son ” in regard to the Eastern Church and the 
Bonn Conference. A letter to the Rev. H. P. Liddon , D.D. (Oxford, 1876). 
“The loss of the ‘and the Son’ would to our untheological English mind in¬ 
volve the loss of the doctrine of the Trinity,” he contended. He contested the 
authority of St. John of Damascus, “a writer who was, I conclude, un¬ 
acquainted with the earlier Greek Fathers, whose language he rejects, and 
who certainly knew nothing of our Latin Fathers.” One gets the impression 
that Pusey was afraid of anything which could be interpreted as a “conces¬ 
sion” to the East. Or, as Canon Meyrick, one of the Bonn delegates, put it, 
he was too much interested in the links with Rome (he corresponded with 
Newman on the topic), and wanted to avoid anything that could widen the 
chasm between England and Rome. Under these circumstances the Old 
Catholics felt it would be unwise to hold a new Conference, which had been 
provisionally scheduled for 1876. 

The other unfavourable factor was that Dr. Overbeck (who was at Bonn 
himself) succeeded in creating some embarrassment among the Orthodox. 
He contended that there was no real unity among the Old Catholics and 
no leaning toward Orthodoxy (see his book: Die Bonner Unionskonferenzen, 
oder Altkatholizismus und Anglicanismus in ihrem Verhaltnis zur Ortho - 
doxie. Ein Appellation an die Patriarchen und heiligen Synoden der Ortho - 
doxen Katholischen Kirche (Halle, 1876). Overbeck was still much con¬ 
cerned with his own scheme of an “Orthodoxy of the Western rite” and did 
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not sympathize with any other proposed manner of Catholic reconciliation. 
An important point was involved here. Some Orthodox favored an imme¬ 
diate recognition of, and intercommunion with, the Old Catholics, as an 
ecclesiastical body which had preserved the Apostolic Succession and pro¬ 
fessed de facto the Orthodox doctrine on all essential points, and therefore 
was already (de facto) a unit of the Orthodox Church, i.e., as it were, a 
faithful Orthodox “remnant” in the West, even if it had been temporarily 
involved in the Roman schism. There was, then, no need for any special act 
of reunion. All that was needed was that the existing unity should be 
acknowledged and attested. This point of view was represented, among the 
Russians, by A. A. Kireev, Fr. Janyshev, and Professor Ossinin. On the other 
side, it could be argued that, even after their secession from Vatican Rome, 
the Old Catholics were still in schism, simply because Rome had been in 
schism for centuries, and separation from Rome in the XIXth century did 
not mean necessarily a true “return” to the undivided Church of the early 
centuries. Accordingly, more guarantee was needed and a special act of 
reconciliation was inevitable. Unfortunately, the doctrine of the Church 
was never discussed at this period of the negotiations, and the meaning of 
“reunion” was not properly clarified. Political complications in the late 
’seventies (the growing tension between England and Russia centered pre¬ 
cisely around the “Eastern question”) made theological cooperation between 
the Anglicans and Orthodox impossible for a time. Contacts between the 
Orthodox and Old Catholics were also lost. 50 They were renewed only after 


50. Brief survey and analysis: Dr. Steinwachs, “Die Unionsbestrebungen im Altkatholizismus,’’ in 
the International Kirchliche Zeitschrift , 1911, Hf. 2 and 4. For the early period of the Movement one 
should consult the minutes (“Verhandlungen”) of the Congresses and information in the Deutscher 
Merkur. Bericht uber die Unions-Konferenzen 1874 and 1875, ed. by Dr. H. Reusch, Bonn, 1874, 1875; 
English translations — Reunion Conference at Bonn, 1874, Rivingtons, London, 1874; Report of the 
Union Conferences . . ., translated by The Rev. S. Buel, with a Preface by The Rev. R. J. Nevin, 
New York, 1876. “Theses” of Bonn repeated in the Appendix to the Report of the Doctrinal Com- 
mision (appointed by the Lambeth Conference of 1930), 1930. Cf. (an unsigned article) “The Reunion 
Conferences at Bonn,” in the Church Quarterly Review, v. I, 1875-76, p. 383-407; “The Filioque Con¬ 
troversy and the Easterns,” ibid., v. Ill, 1877-78, p. 421-465 (in connection with the books by Pusey 
and Swete). There was a French edition of the Process-Verbaux of the meetings of the Russian Society 
of Friends, etc. (“Societe des Amis de l’instruction religieuse”) several isues, Bruxelles, 1872 ff. 
Important information is to be found in Meyrick’s Memories of Life, p. 259 ff. Meyrick was deeply 
impressed by the Russian delegates at Bonn: astonishing command of languages and a surprising erudi¬ 
tion, equal to that of Dollinger. Cf. Correspondence between members of the Anglo-Continental Society 
and (I) Old Catholics, (2) Oriental Churchmen . . . , ed. by the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Riv¬ 
ingtons, London, 1874. Cf. reports to the Synod of Athens by Professor Rhossis (18/6) and Professor 
Damalas (1875)—in Greek. On Pusey’s position see Liddon, Life of Pusey, v. IV, p. 292 ff. Pusey con¬ 
tended that Filioque could be found in Epiphanius and St. Cyril of Alexandria; see in the Preface to 
the Commentary on the Gospel according to St. John , by St. Cyril (in the Library of the Fathers), 
edited by Philip E. Pusey, — a large part of it written by E. B. Pusey (Liddon, p. 432). Cf. E. 
Michaud, “L’ etat de la question du Fpioque apres la Conference de Bonn de 1875,” in Revue Inter- 
ntional. III, 1, 1895; Kireev and Meyrick, ibid.; Kireev, “Erklarungen von Professor Ossinin in Mun- 
chen und Bonn” (1871 und 1875), ibid., IV, 2, 1896, p. 489-501; J. Ossinin, An Eastern View of the 
Second Conference at Bonn, English translation, Boston, 1876; “Briefe von Dollinger, Reinkens, Weber, 
v. Schulte and General Kirejew,” ed. by D. N. Jakschitsch, in Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 
XIX, 1 a. 2, 1929. “Quelques lettres du General Kireev au Professeur Michaud sur 1’ Ancien-Catholic- 
isme,” 1893 (cf. J. H. Morgan, “Early Orthodox-Old Catholic Relations,” General Kireev and Pro¬ 
fessor Michaud, in Church Quarterly Review, 1951). See an interesting open letter by Ivan Aksakov to 
Dollinger in the very beginning of the Old Catholic Movement — “Brief an Dollinger von Einem 
Laien der Russischqn Orthodox Kirche aus Moskau,” Berlin, 1872, p. 39: it is not enough to denounce 
the Vatican Council, as innovations do not begin only in 1870 — “Filioque”, Tricfentinum; is a 
Catholic remnant possible, as an ecclesiological formation? 
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a long interval^ after the formation of the Old Catholic Union (1889) and 
the Second International Old Catholic Congress in Lucern (1892). A new 
link between the Orthodox and Old Catholic theologians was established by 
cooperation in the newly created periodical: Revue International de Theol- 
ogie (since 1893). 

The Russian Synod appointed, in 1892, a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Anthony (Vadkovsky), at that time Archbishop of Finland 
(later Metropolitan of St. Petersbourg and Presiding Member of the Synod). 
By the end of the year this committee was ready with a report, which was 
approved by the Synod and communicated to the Eastern Patriarchs. Con¬ 
clusions were generally in favour of recognition. This was also the tenor of 
the book on Old Catholicism by V. Kerensky, later Professor at the Theologi¬ 
cal Academy of Kazan (in Russian, Kazan, 1894). In Greece there was a 
sharp division of opinion: Archbishop Nicephoras Kalogeras of Patras and 
Professor Diomedes Kyriakos, of the University of Athens, defended the Old 
Catholic cause, whereas two other Professors, Zikos Rhossis and Mesoloras, 
opposed it violently. Patriarch Anthimos of Constantinople, replying to the 
Reunion Encyclical of Leo XIII, Praeclara gratulationis, in 1895, cited Old 
Catholics as defenders of the true faith in the West. In the meantime, the 
Third International Congress of Old Catholics at Rotterdam, in 1894, ap¬ 
pointed its own commission to examine the Russian report. Three points 
were singled out for further study: the Filioque clause; the doctrine of 
transubstantiation; and the validity of the Dutch orders. This time there 
was division among the Russian theologians: two Kazan Professors, Gusew 
and Kerensky, found the Old Catholic interpretation of the points under 
discussion evasive and discordant with the Orthodox position; Janyshev 
and Kireev, on the contrary, were perfectly satisfied with them. A vigorous 
polemics ensued. 

The most important contribution to the discussion was an essay by Pro¬ 
fessor V. V. Bolotov, eminent professor of Church History at the Academy of 
St. Petersbourg: “Thesen uber das Filioque ” (published in German transla¬ 
tion, by Kireev, without the name of the author, in the Revue Internationale , 
in 1898). Bolotov suggested a strict distinction between (1) dogmas, (2) 
“Theologoumena”, and (3) theological opinions. He described “Theologou- 
menon” as a theological opinion held by those ancient teachers who had 
recognized authority in the undivided Church and are regarded as “Doctors 
of the Church.” All “Theologoumena” should be regarded as permissible, as 
long as no binding dogmatic authority is claimed for them. Consequently, 
Filioque , for which the authority of St. Augustine can be quoted, is a per¬ 
missible theological opinion, provided it is not regarded as a credendum de 
fide . On the other hand, Bolotov contended that Filioque was not the main 
reason for the split between the East and the West. He concluded, that 
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Filioque , as a private theological opinion, should not be regarded as an 
impedimentum dirimens to the restoration of intercommunion between the 
Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches. It should be added that the Credal 
clause was omitted by the Old Catholics in Holland and Switzerland (and 
put in parentheses in the liturgical books in Germany and Austria, to be 
ultimately omitted also). That is to say that it was excluded from the formal 
profession of faith. 

At this point in the negotiations the doctrine of the Church was men¬ 
tioned for the first time, to the effect that “Old Catholic” should be re¬ 
garded as a schism and could be received into communion with the Ortho¬ 
dox Church only on the basis of a formal acceptance of the full theological 
system of the contemporary Church. This thesis was first substantiated by 
Fr. Alexis Maltzev, the Russian chaplain at Berlin and a distinguished lit- 
urgiologist, in 1898, and then developed by Bishop Sergius (Stragorodsky), 
at that time Rector of the Theological Academy of St. Petersbourg (later 
the second Patriarch of Moscow, after the Russian Revolution). This con¬ 
tention was strongly opposed by another Russian theologian, Fr. Paul Svet¬ 
lov, Professor of Religion in the University of Kiev. Probably, he went too 
far. His definition of the Church was too vague and all-inclusive. In his 
opinion, the Church was “an invisible or spiritual unity of believers, scattered 
in all Christian Churches,” ultimately embracing all who would describe 
themselves as Christians. After all, all Christian denominations coincide in 
the essential. Differences are not essential and usually exaggerated. The Or¬ 
thodox Church is no more than a part of the Church Universal, of which 
the Old Catholic Church, in its own rite, is another part. This radicalism 
could not commend itself to the ecclesiastical authorities. Nevertheless, theo¬ 
logical conversation was continued, until the outbreak of World War I, and 
Orthodox visitors and observers attended all Old Catholic Congresses. But 
no actions were taken. 51 


51. Brief survey in the article of Steinwachs (see n. 50). One can follow the course of negotiations 
and discussions in the articles and chronicle of the Revue Internationale (1893-1910) and Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift (since 1911). Summary of Kerensky by Kireev, R.I.Th., Ill, 1895, 2. Bishop 
Sergius, “Qu’est-ce qui nous separe des anciens-catholiques,” ibid., Xil. 1, 1904, p. 159-190. Extracts 
from the articles by Svetlov: “Zur Frage der Wiedervereinigung der Kirchen und zur Lehre von der 
Kirche,” ibid., XIII, 2 a. 3, 1905; cf. his Russian book. The Christian Doctrine, v. I, Kiev, 1910, 
p. 208 ff. “Theses” of Bolotov (unsigned) —R.I.Th., VI, 4, 1898, p. 681-712 (Russian text — from 
the manuscript — only in Khristianskoe Chtenie , 1913, May; cf. A. I. Brilliantov, “Bolotov’s Works 
concerning the question of the Filioque and Polemics against his ‘Theses’ in the Russian literature,” 
ibid., April. On Kireev: Olga Novikoff, Le General Alexandre Kireev et Vancien-catholicisme , Bern 
1911. “Materials on the History of the Old Catholic problem in Russia” (Letters of Janyshev to 
Kireev and of Kireev to Archbishop Nicolai — one time in America — with notes by Professor J, P. 
Sokolov), in Khristianskoe Chtenie, 1911, May, June, and November. Bibliographical survey of the 
literature on Old Catholicism in Russian — in an article by A. Triumphov, in Strannik (The Pilgrim), 
1913, July-August. See an interesting letter of Professor Kyriakos to Michaud, in R.I.Th., XIII, 4, 
1905, in which he describes the situation in Greece and states his own point of view: “selon moi, vous 
n’avez pas besoid d’etre reconnus comme Eglise Orthodoxe par aucune autre Eglise; vous etes ortho¬ 
doxies ipso facto.” He adds that the same will be true of the Anglican Church, when it repudiates the 
Articles (p. 720). But the majority were of another opinion, as was Patriarch Joachim III. An earlier 
Encyclical by Patriarch Anthimos in translation in R.I.Th.. IV, 1, 1896; cf. the letter of the Patri¬ 
arch to Professor Michaud, ibid., IV, 2. Cf. on Janyshev ana his participation in the conversations with 
Old Catholics the article by Professor J. P. Sokolov, in Khristianskoe Chtenie, 1911, February. 
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XI. 


Friendly contacts between Anglican and Eastern Orthodox hierarchs and 
individuals, especially in the East, were quite numerous in the ’seventies and 
’nineties and the final repudiation of their validity by the Pope in 1896 (the 
openly motivated by certain “non-theological” considerations, and did not 
perceptibly promote the cause of reunion or rapprochement. In 1888, the 
Third Lambeth Conference adopted an important resolution (17): “This 
Conference, rejoicing in the friendly communications which have passed be¬ 
tween the Archbishops of Canterbury, and other Anglican Bishops, and the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and other Eastern Patriarchs and Bishops, de¬ 
sires to express its hope that the barriers to fuller communion may be, in 
course of time, removed by further intercourse and extended enlightenment.” 
It seems, however, that the “barriers” were felt to be formidable, if not in¬ 
superable. The Sub-Committee of the Conference had to mention once again 
not only the Filioque clause, but the Eastern insistence on trine immersion 
at Baptism, and an inadequate rite of Confirmation. “It would be difficult 
for us to enter into more intimate relations with that Church so long as it 
retains the use of icons, the invocation of the Saints, and the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin,” even if the Greeks disclaim the sin of idolatry. 52 

In the same year, in connection with the celebration of the Nine Hun¬ 
dredth Anniversary of the Conversion of Russia, Archbishop Edward Benson 
of Canterbury decided to send an official letter of congratulations and good 
wishes to the Metropolitan of Kiev. In the letter he referred to common 
foes of the Russian and Anglican Churches, obviously meaning Rome, and 
to the unity in the Faith of the Gospel, as expounded by the Ecumenical 
Councils of the Undivided Church. This move was suggested to the Arch¬ 
bishop by a group of churchmen interested in Oriental Christendom, and 
probably the East’s antagonism against Roman claims commended its 
Church to the Archbishop. In his reply, Metropolitan Platon unexpectedly 
raised the question of a formal reunion, “If you also, as appears from your 
letter, desire that we may be one with you in the bonds of the Gospel, I beg 
you to communicate to me distinctly and definitely upon what conditions 
you consider the union of your and our Churches would be possible.” The 
aged Metropolitan wrote on his own behalf, and yet it is improbable that 
he would have raised such an important problem, without the advice of 
people in authority. It is true, however, that Metropolitan Platon had a 
rather broad view of the Church’s unity and on one occasion publicly stated 
that “the walls of partition did not reach Heaven.” Archbishop Benson re- 


52. Resolution and relevant passages from the Lambeth reports collected in The Christian East , XI, 
2. Summer 1930, -— Previous Lambeth Conferences and the Orthodox East,” p. 73-76 (based on The 
Six Lambeth Conferences , London, S.P.C.K.). 
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plied in the name of the Bishops of England and made two points. “First 
and above all, the drawing together of the hearts of the individuals com¬ 
posing the two Churches which would fain ‘be at one together.’ Secondly, a 
more or less formal acceptance of each other’s position with toleration for 
any point of difference: non-interference with each other upon any such 
point.” The first point amounted to the authorization of intercommunion, 
and in the second recognition of the Anglican Orders was implied. No action 
was taken by the Russian Church on this proposal. From the Orthodox point 
of view, of course, the real problem was not that of mutual “toleration” or 
“non-interference”, but that of agreementP 

Nevertheless, in the next decade official contacts between the Church of 
England and the Church of Russia were strengthened and multiplied. 
Bishop Creighton of Peterborough (later of London) attended the Corona¬ 
tion of Emperor Nicolas II in 1896, as an official envoy of the Church of 
England, and Archbishop Maclagan of York visited Russia in the following 
year. Both prelates were accompanied by Mr. W, J. Birkbeck, a layman of 
wide erudition and profound piety, very well acquainted with Russian history 
and life. The English bishops were given a hearty welcome by the Church 
authorities, but no official negotiations were initiated and there was no 
discussion on Faith and Order. In 1898, Archbishop Anthony (Vadkovsky) 
of Finland went to England to represent the Russian Church at the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. These visits belong rather to the history of at¬ 
tempts to promote “the friendship between nations through Churches” 
than to the history of Christian Reunion. Queen Victoria is reported to have 
said that the drawing together of the two Churches was “the only sure way” 
for bringing together the two nations. One should not forget, however, that 
the official policy of Great Britain at that time was not in favour of Russia, 
and therefore all these ecclesiastical overtures surely were not directly in¬ 
spired by politicians. 

There was, however, one feature in the general situation which could not 
fail to bring the Church of England a bit closer together precisely at this 
very moment. Discussion of the Anglican Orders in Rome in the middle 
nineties and the final repudiation of their validity by the Pope in 1896 (the 
Bull “Apostolicae curae ”) were followed in Russia with keen interest, and 
the “ Responsio ” of the English Archbishops was accepted with satisfaction. 
Copies of this “Response” were officially communicated to all Russian 
bishops (and probably to all Orthodox bishops in various countries of the 


53. The whole story is told by W. J. Birkbeck: Birkbeck and the Russian Church, Containing Es¬ 
says and Articles by the late W. J. Birkbeck, collected and edited by Athelstan Riley, London & New 
Jork. 1917 Chapter I; cf. also Life and Letters of W. J. Birkbeck, by his wife, with a preface by 
Viscount Halifax, Longmans, 1922; cf. The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by his son, A. C. Benson of Eton College, v. II, London, 1899, p. 155 ff. (based on in- 
foimation supplied by Mr. Riley). 
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East). It is interesting to observe that the reply of Roman-Catholic bishops 
in England to the epistle of the Anglican Archbishops was also forwarded 
officially to all Orthodox bishops by Cardinal Vaughan, with a covering 
letter, in which the Cardinal expressed his awareness that the Orthodox 
were as solicitous in guarding the true doctrine of Priesthood and Sacra¬ 
ments as the Church of Rome. One gets an impression that both partners 
in the dispute were seriously interested in the stand which the Orthodox 
Church would take in the controversy. In any case, she did not join Rome 
in its blunt rejection of Anglican Orders as “utterly null and void, 55 indi¬ 
cating thereby that a favourable solution of the problem, from the Orthodox 
point of view, was not excluded. It was quite natural that at this very 
moment an inquiry into the Validity of Anglican Orders should be initiated 
in Russia, if in an unofficial way. “An Enquiry into the Hierarchy of the 
Anglican Episcopal Church 55 was published (in Russian) by Professor V. A. 
Sokolov, of Moscow Theological Academy. It included a critical analysis of 
the Papal Bull, and the author concluded with the suggestion that Anglican 
Orders could be recognized by the Orthodox. Professor Sokolov was awarded 
a D.D. degree for his thesis and was confirmed by the Holy Synod, though 
the Synod made it clear that an approval of a theological thesis did not 
necessarily imply an endorsement of the author’s conclusions. Another Rus¬ 
sian scholar, Professor Athanasius Boulgakov, of Kiev Theological Academy, 
reached the same conclusions. Both tracts were translated into English and 
published by the Church Historical Society (presided over at that time by 
Bishop Creighton). 

By the end of the century, the Church of England was once more involved 
in a controversy over “Ritualism 55 , and the time was not favourable for the 
negotiations with the East. 54 Nevertheless, the Fourth Lambeth Conference 
(1897) reconfirmed the desire to establish closer relations with the Churches 
of the East, and empowered the two English Archbishops together with the 
Bishop of London to act as a Committee for that purpose, with the right of 
cooption. It was desirable to ascertain to what extent the interest in and 
desire for a rapprochement with the Anglican Communion, expressed by not 
a few individuals among the Orthodox Prelates, was actually shared by the 
ruling authorities of the Orthodox Churches themselves. 55 In 1898, Bishop 
John Wordsworth of Salisbury went to the East and visited the Ecumenical 
Patriarch (Constantine V). ‘Friendly relationship 55 (epikoinenia) between 


54. See Birkbeck and the Russian Church for facts. Cf. Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., Oxon. and Cam., Sometime Bishop of London, by his wife, 2 vols. London, 1905. In English: 
One Chapter from an Enquiry into the Hierarchy of the Anglican Episcopal Church, by Sokolov, The 
Church Printing Co., London; The Question of Anglican Orders, in respect of the “Vindication” of 
the Papal Decision, by A. Bulgakoff, Church Historical Society, S.P.C.K., London, 1899 (translated by 
Birkbeck). 

55. Previous Lambeth Conferences, p. 76*79. 
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the two Communions was initiated, and a direct correspondence between 
the Phanar and Lambeth Palace established. A special commission was cre¬ 
ated at Constantinople in order to survey the doctrinal position of the Angli¬ 
can Church, and an Anglican representative, Archdeacon Dowling, was 
invited to participate. An explanatory pamphlet was published by Bishop 
Wordsworth, with the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1900, 
and immediately translated into Russian and Greek: Some points in the 
Teaching of the Church of England, set forth for the information of Ortho - 
dox Christians of the East in the form of an answer to questions (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1900; 2nd edition, in Greek and English, 1901). It was a semi¬ 
official statement. 56 

In 1902, the new Ecumenical Patriarch, Joachim III, formally invited 
all autocephalous Orthodox Churches to express their opinions on relations 
with other Christian bodies. The Russian Synod replied by an elaborate 
epistle. The Synod was inclined to consider the baptism conferred outside 
of the Orthodox Church as valid, respecting the sincerity of belief in the 
Holy Trinity, and to consider the Apostolic Succession in the Latin Church 
as preserved. With regard to the Anglican Church, the Synod felt that, first 
of all, “it was indispensable that the desire for union with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church should become the sincere desire not only of a certain 
fraction of Anglicanism, but of the whole Anglican community, that the 
other purely Calvinistic current which in essence rejects the Church, as we 
understand her, and whose attitude towards Orthodoxy is one of particular 
intolerance, should be absorbed in the above-mentioned pure current, and 
should lose its perceptible, if we may not say exclusive, influence upon the 
Church policy and in general upon the whole Church life of this Confes¬ 
sion which, in the main, is exempt from enmity towards us.” All charity 
should be extended to the Anglicans, “but at the same time a firm pro¬ 
fession of the truth of our Ecumenical Church as the one guardian of the 
inheritance of Christ and the one saving ark of Divine grace” should also 
be included. The language was rather stern and harsh, but, as Birkbeck 
(who translated the “Epistle” for The Guardian ) commented, sufficiently 
justified by what the Orthodox could infer from events which took place in 
England in the years immediately preceding. 57 In the same year, obviously at 
the invitation of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, Chrestos Androutsos, the dis¬ 
tinguished Professor of Dogmatics in the University of Athens, published his 


56. Life of Bishop John Wordsworth, by E. W. Watson, Longmans, 1915, p. 217 ff., 339 ff. On his 
return to England, Bp. Wordsworth delivered a lecture at the summer school of Clercy at Oxford, 
July 27, 1898, which was then published: “The Church of England and the Eastern Patriarchates,” 
Oxford, Parker, 1898, p. 38. 

57. The Russian Synodal “Epistle” was first published in English translation in The Guardian, 
August 28 and September 2, 1903, and is reprinted in Birkbeck and the Russian Church, ch. XX, 
p. 247-257; Birkbeck’s comments in the following chapter, 258 ff. 
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great essay on “The Validity of English Ordinations, from an Orthodox- 
Catholic point of \iew 55 (1903; English translation, 1909). 

He made two preliminary points. First, Intercommunion cannot be 
separated from Dogmatic Union. Secondly, it was impossible to discuss the 
Validity of Orders of any body separated from the true Church, and no 
statement can be made on them. Consequently, the only question that could 
be profitably discussed by Orthodox theologians was a practical one: what 
attitude should the Orthodox Church adopt in the case of reception of in¬ 
dividual Anglican clerics in the Church? The external, i.e. ritual, aspect of 
the Anglican Ordinations could be regarded as adequate. There was, how¬ 
ever, some uncertainty as to the purpose of these rites, as the Anglican doc¬ 
trine of Ministry seemed to be rather ambiguous, if judged by Orthodox 
standards. Yet, on the condition that this ambiguity be removed by a for¬ 
mal declaration of the Church, there was a possibility of accepting the 
Orders of those Anglican priests who were ready to join the Orthodox 
Church as valid. The prerequisite of such an action was that the Church of 
England should accept, in a formal way, the doctrine of the ancient Church 
“as a sure foundation and as an unquestionable principle, 55 and make it 
clear that “Articles of faith 55 have authority and should be held only insofar 
as they actually agree with the ancient doctrines. No doubt, it was a docu¬ 
ment of momentous importance. As matter of fact, it has been ever since, 
and still is, the basis of the ecumenical policy of the Greek Church. There 
are good reasons to believe that “Professor Androutsos was speaking as the 
mouthpiece of the then Ecumenical Patriarch, 55 and his essay was a kind of 
invitation extended to the Anglican Church. 58 The underlying idea was in 
no sense new. It had already been expressed, in a more theological manner, 
by Khomiakov. There was no question of reunion in any proper sense of 
the word. There was no invitation to a corporate “healing of the schism 55 
either. The problem was shifted from the plane of theology to that of canon 
law, or pastoral discretion. What was new was the use of a new terminology. 
For the first time, the conception of “economy 555 was applied to ecumenical 
relations. This conception has never been properly defined, nor elaborated. 
Its meaning was nevertheless quite clear: instead of a principal solution some 
occasional practical arrangements were substituted. 

The theological problem was left unsolved, or rather its existence was 
simply denied. It was assumed that the Orthodox Church simply could not 
say anything about the ecclesiastical status of the separated bodies, as they 
had none. At this point there was an obvious difference between the Greek 
approach and that of the Russian Church. It has been suggested that “Rus- 


58. J. A. Douglas, The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the Eastern-Orthodox , especially in 
regard to Anglican Orders » London, 1921, p. 17. 
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sian theologians retained more traces of the influences of those scholastic 
methods which infiltrated into the Eastern-Orthodox Churches in the sev¬ 
enteenth century,’ 5 and moved “in a world apart from the main tradition. 5 ’ 59 
It should not be forgotten, however, that “infiltrations” are found precisely 
in the Greek documents (such as “Confessio Dosithei ” or the “Orthodox 
Confession” of Peter Moghila, which was carefully edited by the Greek 
theologians), and Russian theology of the XIXth century strongly resisted 
these “scholastic methods”—in any case so did Metropolitan Philaret. But 
Russian theologians would not dispense with the theological, i.e. ecclesio- 
logical, problem as such, as difficult and, in the last resort, “antinomical” 
as it might be. The problem of Unity was for them essentially a theological, 
and not primarily a canonical problem. No action was taken in the Anglican 
Church at the time with regard to the Androutsos “invitation”. “The chill 
which fell on the few workers for reunion, left after the Bonn blunder and 
fiasco, was still prevalent.” 60 A petition to remove the Filioque clause from 
the Creed was presented through Bishop Wordsworth to the Convocation of 
Canterbury in 1902, and the Nicene Churchmen Union requested the same 
in 1904. 61 The Fifth Lambeth Conference (1908) requested the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to appoint a permanent Committee to deal with the relations 
of the Anglican Communion and the Orthodox East (which was actually 
done) and suggested that certain forms of Intercommunion could be enacted 
at once (e.g., in the cases of emergency) 62 No action was taken. A new 
stimulus was given from the United States, where the Orthodox Church (at 
that time under the jurisdiction of the Russian Synod) had been for a con¬ 
siderable time in friendly touch with the Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Grafton, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U.S.A., decided to visit 
Russia and to raise with the Holy Synod some basic theological questions 
concerning reunion and recognition. Bishop Grafton (1830-1812) was a 
staunch “high-churchman” and a “ritualist”. In his early years he spent 
five years in England, was closely associated with Dr. Pusey and Fr. Benson, 
and for a time worked at St. Peter’s, London Docks, and at Shoreditch Hos¬ 
pital. He was one of the first members of the Community at Cowley 
(S.S.J.E.), and was active in the organization of the American branch of this 
Society. Grafton’s visit to Russia was his personal move; he had no formal 
commission from his Church, though he was given an official letter of in¬ 
troduction by the Presiding Bishop (Dr. Th. M. Clark, Bishop of Rhode 
Island). Bishop Grafton was accompanied on his trip by Mr. Birkbeck. He 


59. Douglas, p. 66 f. — The recent summary of the doctrine of “Economy” is by Professor H. S. 
Aiivisatos: Economy according to Canon Law of the Orthodox Church, Athens, 1949 (in Greek); some 

extracts” from this book in English in Dispensation in Practice and Theory , S.P.C.K., 1944, p. 27 ff. 

60. Douglas, p. 16-17. 

61. Quoted in Revue Internationale, X, 2, 1902; The Guardian, November 16, 1904. 

62. Previous Lambeth Conferences , p. 79-81. 
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presented to Metropolitan Anthony (Vadkovsky), the Presiding Member of 
the Synod at the time, a memorandum explaining the Catholic character of 
Anglican beliefs and orders, and had several conversations with theologians, 
including the great Fr. John of Cronstadt and General Kireev. It was on 
the basis of materials presented by Bishop Grafton that some years later 
Professor Kerensky could state a far-reaching agreement in doctrine between 
the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches. 63 

In 1904, Archbishop Tikhon of North America, later the first Patriarch of 
Moscow after the restoration of the Russian Patriarchate in 1917, formally 
requested the Holy Synod to make an official statement on the procedure to 
be used in the case of reception of Anglican clerics in the Orthodox Church 
(a question similar to that discussed by Androutsos). In particular, he 
wanted to know whether it was permissible to allow them to continue the 
use of the Common Prayer Book for services. A special Commission was ap¬ 
pointed by the Holy Synod which presented a detailed Report, analyzing the 
offices of the C.P.B. The conclusion was that the offices were rather “colour¬ 
less and indefinite” with regard to their doctrinal content, and therefore, in 
case they should be used “in Orthodox parishes, composed of former Angli¬ 
cans,” certain corrections and additions must be made in the text, in order 
to bring it into agreement with Orthodox doctrine. This adaptation, how¬ 
ever, it was left to the local authorities of the Church in America. Con¬ 
cerning the reception of Anglican clergy, the Commission recommended, 
“pending a final judgment” of the Church, “a new conditional ordination.” 64 
In spite of the obvious failure of these official and semi-official negotiations, 
friendly intercourse between the Churches continued. “The Eastern Church 
Association” in England was reorganized in 1893 and was quite active in 
the late nineties. Dr. A. C. Headlam, the future Bishop of Gloucester and 
prominent leader in the later “Faith and Order Movement,” Dr. Popham 
Blyth, Bishop in Jerusalem, and a group of distinguished laymen, such as 
W. J. Birkbeck, Athelstan Riley, et. al. were at that time promoters of the 
cause of rapprochement . 

In 1906, a new Society was inaugurated, by joint initiative of Orthodox 
and Anglican groups, “The Anglican and Eastern-Orthodox Churches 
Union,” and its American Branch was organized in 1908. The Union had 
its own periodical, Eirene (1908-1914). For a short period before the 


63. The Works of Rt. Rev . Charles C. Grafton, ed. by B. Talbot Rogers, Longmans, 1914: v. VI, 
“Fond du Lac Tracts,” VI, “The Reunion of Orthodox and Anglican Churches,” p. 326 ff.; v. IV, 
“A Journey Godward” (a kind of autobiography), on Pusey, etc., p. 407 ff.; on the Russian visit, 
252 ff; letters to Metropolitan Anthony, 259-270. Cf. B. Talbot Rogers, “Bishop Grafton and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church,” in Int. Kirchl . Zeitschrift, 1916, 3, and note by R. K. (Keussen) in the 
ame issue, 350-351. 

64. The “Report” was published in the Alcuin Club Tracts , by W. J. Barnes and W. H. Frere, 
with valuable notes by the latter, Mowbray’s, 1917, and once more in The Orthodox Catholic Review , 
v. I, Nr. 6, June, 1927, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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outbreak of World War I the new “Union” was very active in various 
fields. A special Committee was created, under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Blyth, to organize the training of Orthodox clergy for work in the English- 
speaking colonies in Anglican theological schools. The project was pre¬ 
liminarily approved by the Ecumenical Patriarch and Metropolitan of 
Athens. Some links were established with the Orthodox Mission in Japan. 
In Russia the new venture was supported by Archbishop Agathangel, at 
that time of Riga* later of Jaroslavl. The American Branch was also very 
active. Once more the problem of a partial Intercommunion had been 
raised, i.e., of Anglican ministration to the Orthodox in the absence of the 
Orthodox clergy, and vice versa . Some local Orthodox bishops were willing 
to agree to that proposal, and it was done, e.g., by Bishop Raphael of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the Syrian suffragan of the (Russian) Archbishop of North 
America, in 1910; he repudiated his own action in 1911 and withdrew from 
the “Union”. 65 In 1912 a Russian “Society of the Friends of the Anglican 
Church” was inaugurated in St. Petersburg. The first President was Eulo- 
gius, at that time Archbishop of Volynia and Member of the Govemamental 
Douma, and later Metropolitan of the Russian Church in Western Europe 
and Exarch of the Ecumenical Patriarch. He was succeeded by Sergius, 
Archbishop of Finland, and later Patriarch of Moscow. The Statutes of the 
Society were approved by the Holy Synod. A Branch of the Society was 
organized in the U.S.A. 

By invitation of this Society, a group of Anglican bishops and clergy 
joined the Parliamentary delegation of Great Britain to Russia (the “Speak¬ 
er’s delegation”) in 1912. Four bishops participated (Eden of Wakefield, 
Robertson of Exeter, Williams of Bangor, and Bernard of Ossory). Two 
series of lectures (on the Life of the Anglican Church) were organized, at 
St. Petersbourg and Moscow, delivered by Dr. Walter H. Frere, C.R., the 
future Bishop of Truro and the first President of the Fellowship of St. Serg¬ 
ius and St. Alban, and by Fr. F. W. Puller, S.S.J.E. Fr. Puller’s lectures 
were published (in English and Russian) — The Continuity of the Church 
of England (Longmans, 1912). It was an impressive vindication of the 
Catholic claims of the Anglican Communion. During his visit, Fr. Puller had 
several theological conversations with the Orthodox, of which he speaks in 
the Preface to his book. The question of the Filioque had been surveyed 
once more, with the result that on this point there was in principle no dis- 


65. A. C. Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Church , Rivingtons, London, 1897; “Eastern Church 
Association,” Annual Reports, 1893-1910; Anglican and Eastern-Orthodox Union, Reports of 1906-1914, 
Berryman, London; American Branch, Reports, 1908-1914, The Kane Press, New York; Society of the 
Fiiends of Reunion between the Eastern-Orthodox and Anglican Churches. Materials and Reports, 
1906-1910, St. Petersbourg, 1912 (in Russian). See also Karmiris, 344 ff. On Birkbeck see the Obituary 
by Professor Gloubokovsky, in The Constructive Review, V, 3, 1917, p. 568-592. In an earlier issue of 
the same magazine there was an instructive article by Archbishop Platon, of North America, “Admit¬ 
ting All Impossibilities, Nevertheless Unity is Possible,” I, 3, Sept., 1913. 
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agreement between the two Churches. Puller attributed this “change of atti¬ 
tude” on the Russian side “to the influence of the great Russian theologian, 
Bolotov.” The World War interrupted the work of the Society. It should 
be mentioned that in 1914 two British organizations, “The Eastern Church 
Association” and “The Anglican and Eastern-Orthodox Churches Union,” 
were fused together, under the name of “The Anglican and Eastern 
Churches Association” (which still continues). Even on the eve of the 
Revolution the Russian Society was meeting, and at the last meeting, in 
1917, Archbishop Sergius “delivered a most beautiful address on the simi¬ 
larity and differences in the course of history, between the Eastern and 
Anglican Churches, and on the promising aspects of the Anglican Church.” 
It must be added that the great All-Russian Church Council of 1917-1918, 
in its very last meeting (September 20, 1918), passed the following resolu¬ 
tion, upon the proposal of the Section on the Union of the Christian 
Churches (Archbishop Eudokim, of North America, chairman) : “The 
Sacred Council of the Orthodox Russian Church, gladly seeing the sincere 
efforts of the Old Catholics and Anglicans towards union with the Orthodox 
Church on the foundation of the doctrine and tradition of the Ancient 
Catholic Church, bestows its benediction on the labours and efforts of those 
who are seeking the way towards union with the above-named friendly 
Churches. The Council authorizes the Sacred Synod to organize a Per¬ 
manent Commission with departments in Russia and abroad for the fur¬ 
ther study of Old Catholic and Anglican obstacles in the way of union, and 
for the furtherance, as much as possible, of the speedy attainment of the 
final aim.” No Commission could be organized in Russia at that time, but 
the work of Russian theologians in Western Europe in the ecumenical field 
was in line with the desire and commendation of the Council. 66 

XII. 

Negotiations with the Old Catholics and Anglicans revealed a serious 
divergence of opinions among the Orthodox theologians themselves, and 
these internal polemics were somtimes very heated. On the other hand, dis¬ 
cussions were often confined to one form or another of ecclesiastical agree¬ 
ment. There was no deeper experience of unity, and both sides were mainly 
engaged in the defence of their respective historical traditions, western or 
eastern, in spite of all persistent references to the “Undivided Church.” The 
spiritual and psychological barriers between the East and the West were not 


66. The Anglican and Eastern Churches. A Historical Record, 1914-1921, London, S.P.G.K., 1921, 
— esp- P- 27 ft., including a survey by Dr. S. Runkevitch: “The Russian Church in the years 1915- 
1918 ; Resolution of the Council, p. 43-44. Cf. excerpts from letters by Fr. Puller, in the Report of 
the A.E.O.C.U., American Branch, 1912, p. 63-67. In connection with the conversations at St. Peters- 
bourg in 1912, an article on the Anglican Ordinations by Professor I. P. Sokolov, in Khristianskoe 
Chtenie, February, 1913. 
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yet broken, and for that reason very few indeed were prepared to go beyond 
mere schemes and projects. Christian unity implies two things: unity in 
faith or doctrine, and unity in the life of the Church, i.e., in sacraments and 
worship. In the first period of the Ecumenical conversation between the 
East and the West, attention was given mainly to the first aspect, which 
led to the disappointing discovery that there was a difference indeed, and 
a difference of such character as to make agreement hardly possible. The 
Filioque, the doctrine of the Eucharist, the invocation of saints, Mario logy, 
prayers for the departed,—on all these points no concession could be made 
by the Orthodox, although a clear distinction had to be made between a 
binding doctrine and theological interpretation. This distinction is not easy 
to make in practice. Unnecessary impediments were sometimes created by 
intransigeance on either side. Nevertheless, the real difficulty was rooted in 
the basic fact that the Orthodox East abides by tradition and retains the 
whole patristic deposit. The recovery of this Patristic Tradition in the West 
would have helped the mutual understanding. 

In the later period of discussion, the whole ecclesiological problem was 
brought to the fore. The main issue was: what was the Church Universal? 
and in what sense do “schisms” belong to the Church? Various answers were 
given, or often simply taken for granted in advance. Unity of belief does 
not by itself constitute the corporate reality of the Church, since the Church 
is a Divine institution. The “Branch-theory” of the Church was obviously 
unacceptable to the Orthodox. In any case, it minimizes the tragedy of 
disruption. Again, a schism is not just a human separation: it violates the 
basic structure of Christian existence. The only alternative available for 
Orthodox theologians seemed to be this: either separated bodies did not 
belong to the Church at all, and therefore were, not only historically but 
also spiritually, outside of it; or they were still, in a certain sense and under 
special conditions, related to the Church existentially. The latter conception 
is characteristic of Roman Catholicism, and goes back to St. Augustine; for 
that very reason many Orthodox would hesitate to accept it. It was, how¬ 
ever, held by many Russian theologians, if not quite in the same sense 
(Philaret; Kireev; Svetlov). Accordingly, the Sacraments were not neces¬ 
sarily reiterated for the non-Orthodox, in the case of conversion, but were 
understood as having some real charismatic significence even outside of the 
strict canonical boundaries of the Church. This has been the common 
practice of the Russian Church in the last centuries. On the other hand, 
this practice could be interpreted in the light of the theory of “Economy”, 
which is characteristic of the modern Greek theology; in this case, the fact 
of non-reiteration would not imply any recognition of these non-Orthodox 
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ministrations, and should be interpreted simply as a pastoral dispensation. 
This point of view had already been represented in Russia by Khomiakov, 
and in recent times was elaborated with daring radicalism by the late Metro¬ 
politan Anthony (Khrapovitzky). He had an occasion to express this view 
in an ecumenical context, when he was invited to participate in the “Con¬ 
ference on Faith and Order/ 5 in 1914. The delegation of the Planning Com¬ 
mittee in the U.S., appointed in 1914, could not go, because of the war, but 
invitations were sent to all Orthodox Churches. In Russia, they were favour¬ 
ably received in the high ecclesiastical quarters and some epistolary contacts 
were established. 

Anthony, at that time Archbishop of Kharkov and a permanent Member 
of the Holy Synod, replied to the invitation by a long letter, in which he 
frankly stated his point of view. There was no spiritual reality, “no Grace 55 , 
outside the Orthodox Church. All talks about “validity 55 are just “talmudist 
sophistries. 55 What is outside of the Orthodox Church is just “this World, 
foreign to Christ’s redemption and possessed by the Devil.” It makes no 
difference, Anthony argued, whether the non-Orthodox have or do not have 
“right beliefs.” Purity of doctrine would not incorporate them in the Church. 
What is of importance is only the actual membership in the Orthodox 
Church, which is not compromised by doctrinal ignorance or moral frailty. 
“Doctrinal agreement 55 by itself means little. Membership in the Body is the 
only thing that counts. But, in spite of this global exclusion of all non- 
Orthodox from Christendom, Anthony was wholeheartedly in favor of 
Orthodox participation in the proposed “Conference on Faith and Order.” 
“Indeed, we are not going to con-celebrate there, but shall have to search 
together for a true teaching on the controversial points of faith.” An ex¬ 
change of letters with Robert Gardiner, the secretary of the organizing com¬ 
mission, followed, in which the whole problem was thoroughly discussed. 
Another Russian theologian, Hilarion (Troitzky), at that time Professor of 
the Moscow Theological Academy, and later Archbishop of Krutitzy, pub¬ 
lished an “open letter” to Robert Gardiner, “The Unity of the Church and 
the Universal Christian Conference,” in which he developed the same radical 
conception: Separation is infinitely more important than Dissent. This inter¬ 
pretation of unity and schism was by no means commonly accepted, and was 
exposed to serious objections. In any case, there was no unanimity among 
Orthodox theologians on this basic problem of “ecumenical theology.” The 
documents just quoted belong to the later period, and, strictly speaking, are 
Dutside the scope of the present survey. Yet they summarize authentically the 
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view which has been held and promoted by not a few in the course of the 
XIXth century ecumenical negotiations. 67 

This survey would be incomplete, if we omitted the name of Vladimir 
Soloviev (1853-1900). Soloviev was never interested in the ecumenical prob¬ 
lem, insofar as it concerned the search for unity between the Orthodox and 
the world of the Reformation. His attitude towards the Reformation and 
Protestantism always tended to be negative, even if in his later years he 
would speak occasionally of a “super-confessional” Christianity, and a “Re¬ 
ligion of the Holy Spirit.” He was openly hostile to the Old Catholic Move¬ 
ment. Nevertheless his contribution to the discussion on Christian unity was 
momentous. “The broken Unity” of Christendom, “the Great Controversy,” 
i.e., the “Separation of the Churches,” were in his opinion the main fact and 
the main tragedy of Christian existence. The reunion of Christendom was, for 
him, therefore, not merely one special and particular problem of theology 
and of Christian action, but precisely the problem of Christian life and 
history. Soloviev was mainly concerned with the question of reconciliation 
between the East and Rome, and in a sense he was pleading for a very partic¬ 
ular kind of “Unia”. In fact, he simply did not believe that “Churches” were 
separated. There was an historical estrangement, an external break, but, in 
an ultimate sense, there was still One, (mystically) Undivided Catholic 
Church. 

Soloviev’s practical plans were utterly utopian. He dreamed of an alliance 
between a supreme pontiff and an universal emperor, i.e., between Rome 
and the Russian Empire. He was much less interested in the theological re¬ 
integration of the separated traditions. His ecclesiological thought was strong¬ 
ly influenced by Roman theology. He was ready to vindicate the whole doc¬ 
trinal growth of the Roman doctrine, by means of an elaborate doctrine of 
dogmatic development. His unional schemes were violently criticized by Rus¬ 
sian theologians; there was much substance and justice in these criticisms. 
But critics should not have missed the very point which Soloviev was trying 
to establish, even if in an unfortunate manner. He was right in his basic 
vision: the Church is essentially One, and therefore cannot be divided. Either 
Rome is no Church at all, or Rome and the East are somehow but One 
Church, and separation exists only on the historical surface. This thesis can 
be interpreted in a limited sense, i.e., as including only Rome and the Eastern 
Orthodoxy. But it could be re-interpreted in a wider sense, and, in that case, 


67. “Correspondence of Archbishop Anthony with their representatives of the Episcopal Church in 
America,” in Vera i Razoum (Faith and Reason), 1915 and 1916, in Russian translation from the 
French (Original letters are not among the papers of Gardiner, kept now in General Theological Sem- 
inary. New York). Cf. R. Gardiner, “Les Eglises orientales et la World Conference ” Int . Kirchl. 
Zettschnjt , 1919, 3, p. 234-253; Archimandrite Hilarion, “The Unity of the Church etc.,” in Bogo¬ 
slovsky Vestnik (The Theological Messenger), January, 1917, p. 3-60. Cf. S. Troitzky, “The World 
Conference on Faith and Order,” in Tserkovnyie Vedomosti, 1915, Nr. 14 and 15 (a letter of Gardiner 
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we would have an important and truly ecumenical plea. The merit of Sol¬ 
oviev was precisely that he tried to clarify the presuppositions that underly 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church. His negative attitude to Protestantism 
was to a great extent the result of the limitations of his age: he had in view 
chiefly the liberal Protestantism of the XIXth century, characterized by an 
etiolated doctrine and a complete lack of any Church-consciousness. His 
ultimate “Ecumenical” vision, so vividly presented in his “Story of the Anti¬ 
christ,” included the whole of Christendom, and fullness of Christian tradi¬ 
tion : the spiritual insight of the Orthodox East, the authority of Rome, and 
the intellectual honesty of Protestantism. But this unity transcends history. 68 
The true legacy of Soloviev is not his “Romanism”, and of course not his 
utopian, theocratic dream, but his acute sense of Christian unity, of the com¬ 
mon history and destiny of Christendom, his firm conviction that Christian¬ 
ity is the Church. It was a true ecumenical vision, as fantastic and dreamy, 
offensive and repelling, as his union plans and invectives had been indeed. 
Soloviev’s was the challenge. An earnest endeavour at an inclusive Catholic 
reintegration would be the answer. It would take us beyond all schemes of 
agreement. The issues which have been discussed time and again in the 
abortive ecumenical negotiations of the last centuries, and of the preceding 
ones, are still burning. It is necessary to realize the nature and the scope of 
those questions which the Orthodox were bound to have asked, and are 
going to ask again and again, in order to understand and interpret the mean¬ 
ing of the ecumenical encounter between the Orthodox East and the West 
at large. 


68. Soloviev: La Russie et VEglise Universelle, Paris, A. Savine, 1889; English translation, Russia 
and the Universal Church , London, Centenary Press, 1948; the book was ori ginall y written in French. 
No less important are various writings of Soloviev in the eighties, especially the Preface to The History 
and the Future of Theocracy , dealing with the idea of the ‘‘Dogmatic development” (In his Complete 
Works— m Russian—vols. Ill and IV). Cf. Monarchia Sancti Petri . Die Kirchliche Monarchic des heili - 
gen Petrus als frete und universelle Theokratie im Lichte der Weisheit . Aus den Hauptwerken von 
Wladimir Solowjew systematisch gesammelt, uebersetzt und erklart von L. Kobilinski-Ellis, Mainz- 
Wiesbaden, 1929; also Bernhard Schultze, Russische Denker, Herder, Wien (1950). On Soloviev: 
D. Stremooukhon, “Vladimir Soloviev et son Oeuvre Messianique,” Paris, 1935 (Publications de la 
Faculte des Letteres de VUniversite de Strassbourg , Fasc. 69), with an abundant bibliography; Ludolf 
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Erwtderung auf setn Nachwort zu metnem Buche . . . (Mimeogramm). 
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